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EDUCATION AND CRIME. 











BY ALONZO POTTER. 





THERE isa great difference of opinion among the 
friends of education in regard to the moral tenden- 
cies of the existing common school system. Few 


great duties of morality and piety are inculcated | to be accomplished, directly, towards confirming the 
much more effectually through example than by | pupils ina reverence for justice, charity and religion, 
mere precept; and that a teacher of bad temper or | and in the habitual discharge of their social duties. 
dissipated habits is not likely to make children love | But while we lament these imperfections, we ought 
virtue or respect religion, though he exact daily an- | not to deny nor underrate the good which is effected 
swers to every question in the longest catechism. | and which is believed to be equally clear and en- 

Assuming these as truths too obvious to need dis- | couraging. 
cussion, we shall be able to determine the state of} 9 For what has been the practical effect of the 
moral and religious instruction among the young of system of public instruction established in this state ? 
our own country, not by looking exclusively at our! As has been already intimated, about twenty-five 
day schools, but rather by considering, in the first | years have elapsed since this system first went into 
instance, the state of our churches and the various | operation. Under its auspices a new generation of 
provisions which exist, in them and elsewhere for men and women have come forward, and those of us 
training the young to virtue and piety; and secondly, | who are old enough to compare them with their pre- 
by observing the actual state of morals and religion, | decessors, can judge whether they have less rever- 
as well as the prevalence of crime for the last twen- ence for the institutions of religion, or less faith in 
ty-five years, during which common schools have | jt. rinciples. The fact that the number of churches 
been established by law. foot pres need of every denomination is increasing 

1. In regard to the first point, itis now a matter | more rapidly than the population (and that such is 





would take the responsibility, it is presumed, of pro- 
testing against it as absolutely demoralizing; and 
yet language is often used, and a tone of argument | 
adopted by worthy men, which savor not a little of 
such a sentiment. The avowed difference of opi- 
nion, however, has respect rather to the influence 
which is likely to be exerted by a system in which 
there is no special provision for religious instruction, 
and in which the amount and kind of such instruc- 
tion are to be determined by the inhabitants in their 
respective school districts. In Prussia, France and 
Holland, the law expressly requires that a certain 
degree of instruction in the principles of natural, and 
in the history of revealed religion, and also in the 
moral precepts of Christianity, shall be given by eve- 
ry teacher. In addition to this, the clergymen of 
different churches are clothed with authority to vi- 
sit the schools; and times are set apart in which they 
can communicate to the children of their repective 
cures, instruction in their own religious tenets. 
This is the case alse in the national schools of Ire- 
land—a system from which, however, a large por- 
tion of the established clergy withhold their counte- 
nance and support, on the ground that it is the duty 
of the government to provide the young of Ireland 
not only with general religious instruction, but also 
with a special training in the doctrines of the nation- 
al church. 

In our country, the subject of religious instruction 
in schools is invested with peculiar difficulty. We 
are not only without an established religion; we 
have taken the greund of complete and universal tole- 
ration in respect to religious opinions. As on one 
hand this precludes the government fromm any direct 
and authoritative action in favor of a system of in- 
struction peculiarly Christian, so on the other, the 
great diversity of religious opinions among the peo- 
ple renders them jealous of measures which may 
tend to favor directly or indirectly one form of faith 
more than another. Under these circumstances, it 
might at first be thought that our children must ne- 
cessarily grow up entirely destitute of that instruc- 
tion which is pre-eminently necessary not only for 
another life, but also for the present. Yet such an 
inference is greatly wide of the truth. It is noi suf- | 
ficiently considered that though religious culture in 
schools is very important, there are other places more | 
especially intended for that purpose, and better adap- 
ted to it. These are home and the religious sanctuary. 
Religious and moral training has been devolved by 
the Creator, particularly upon parents and Christian 
pastors, and it is a charge which they dught in no | 
case to delegate entirely or principally to others. 
While they may wisely and advantageously avail 
themselves in this matter of the aid of Sunday schools 
and day schools, it ought to be remembered that | 
such aid will prove efficient only when those with | 
whom God has especially entrusted the great duty, 
give it their own constant and careful supervision. 
In order, then, to ascertain what is the real condition 
of religious and moral training among a people, we 
ought to look at the state ef their churches, the cha- 


of common remark with foreigners, and must, I | the fact might easily be made apparent if your space 
think, be apparent to every candid observer, that an allowed,) proves that the proportion of those 
unusually large proportion of our people attend pub- | who conform outwardly to Christianity has increased. 
lic worship; that the standard of clerical character, | It is not alleged that this increase is to be attributed 
as it respects piety and virtue, is high ; that our Sun-| exclusively, or even principally to our day schools ; 
day schools embrace an immense proportion of the | but merely that it is inconsistent with the idea some- 
children of the republic, and that parents generally | times advanced that the instruction in those schools 


are anxious to cultivate in their families a respect) is essentially infidel, and is also evidence that that 


for the observances of religion. 
things it is hardly to be supposed that a duty so pro- 
minent as the moral culture of the young can have 


In such a state of 


instruction has promoted rather than obstructed the 
faith and virtue of the people. This, however, will 
become much more obvious if we consider the statis- 


fallen into great neglect. We know asa fact that it 
is quite otherwise. The press teems to an extent al- 
together unparalleled, with books intended for their 
benefit. Under the stimulus of christian zeal, and 
of a laudable though not always sufficiently generous 
emulation, Sunday school and Bible classes are ra- 


tics of crime. 

It is often affirmed, that notwithstanding the exten- 
sion of the means of education, crime is rapidly in- 
creasing. On this noint T would remark, first, that so 
far as our own state is concerned, the returns of cri- 
: , UA , Cle are minal convictions annually made to the office of the 
pidly multiplying, and are drawing within their influ- | Secretary of State shew that the increase of crimes of 
ence the hitherto neglected children of vice and in-| yery description within the last ten years, is not great- 
digence. Asylums for blind youth of both sexes, for | er than the increase of population, even on the suppo- 
the deaf and lumb, and for two classes of orphans, | sition, by no means probable, that the returns were 
are not only rising on every side, but public opinion | as full and complete when first required, ten years 
requires that they shall impart religious instruction, | since, as they are at present. Secondly, This in- 
and be conducted on christian principles. | crease of crime would have been much less, but for 

And how is iteven inday schools? In very many | the unusual influx of foreigners within the last few 
cases, especially when taught by females, the exer-| years. Dr. Julius states as the result of a laborious 
cises are opened in the morning by reading the scrip- | examination of all the principal prisons in the Unit- 
tures and by prayer. In all cases before a school|ed States, that about one-third of the convicts are 
can derive xid from the public funds, the teacher | foreigners. The returns in this state shew that with 





must give evidence of good moral character, and us, the proportion is even larger, being in some 
this evidence must be renewed each year. Even years nearly one-half. Thirdly, Before this in- 


where the scriptures are not read, the books used as | crease of crime could, under any circumstances, be 
reading and text books will be found to assume the | ascribed with plausibility to an increase of educa- 
paramount obligations of religion and the divine au- | cation—for this is gravely maintained by some per- 
thority of Christ, and to be pervaded by a healthy | sons—it would be necessary to shew that those of- 
tone of moral feeling. Such is the state of public | fences have multiplied fastest, which, in their con- 
sentiment on this subject that ne book of immoral | ception and perpetration, require the greatest know- 
tendency would be tolerated in our schools ; and a ledge and forethought. The facts, however, are re- 
teacher who should venture to prostitute the influence | markably the reverse. In this state, as appears, by 
afforded by his station, in aie to instil licentious | the last annual report of the Secretary of State on 
or infidel principles into the tender minds of) criminal convictions, the crimes of forgery, perjury, 
his pupils, would be sure to be driven from his post.| burglary, &c., which imply skill and knowledge, 
It is also worthy of much more consideration than it| have been diminishing, while those which are the 
usually receives, that a school which is ostensibly usual concomitants of ignorance and mental debase- 
occupied only in educating the intellect, may yet ment have increased. To the same effect is the ex- 
be operating benignly and powerfully upon the mo-) perience of other states” Says the Chaplain of the 
ral sentiments and habits, and indeed must do so, if Connecticut State Prison in a late report, ‘that 
properly conducted. By its lessons and tasks it knowledge is not very frequently used as an instru- 
tends to substitute reflection and deliberate effort in| ment in the commision of crime, may be presumed 
lace of mere impulse. By its discipline it contri-! from the fact that of the 66 committed to this prison 
utes, insensibly, to generate a spirit of subordina-| lust year, the crimes of only four were of such a na- 
tion to lawful authority, a power of self-control, ture as to require for their commission ability either 
and a habit of postponing present indulgence to a, to read or write.” The directors of the Ohio Peni- 
greater future good ; and finally by the knowledge |tentiary state, that ‘‘it is an erroneous impression 


which it communicates, it enlarges a child’s concep- 
tion of his true interest, and teaches him that fore- 
cast, self-restraint and a correct moral deportment 
are indispensable pre-requisites to success in life. 
No one can be more sensible than the writer, that 
these effects are produced but imperfectly in most 
of our schools at present, andthat vastly more might 
be done indirectly for the moral culture of the young, 
if intellectual instructions were conducted on a more 





tacter of their clergy, and the prevalence of family 
4 


enlightened plan, and were animated by a more pure 


that the convicts are intelligent, shrewd men, whose 
minds have been perverted to vice, rather than blun- 
derers into low and vicious habits, and ultimately 
into the commission of crime from idleness, igno- 
rance and opacity of mental vision. It will be seen 
that nearly the whole number of convicts are below 
mediocrity in point of information; and, indeed, our 
inquiries and observations have long since fully satis- 





fied us that not only in our own prison, but in others 
which we have visited or inquired after, depraved 
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appetites and corrupt habits which have led to the 


commussion of crime are usually found with the ig- 
noraunt, uninformed und duller part of mankind. 
Of the 276, nearly all below mediocrity, 175 are 


gro.ly ignorant, and in point of education scarcely , 


capable of tran.acting the ordinary business of life.”’ 
Is it not a question for grave reflection, how far so- 
ciety after thus suffering individuals to grow up in 
ignorance and incapacity, retains, in respect to 
them, the right of inflicting punishment ¢ 

vurthly, To shew, however, still more clearly 
that education, instead of being responsible for any 
portion of this increase of crime, is directly and 
greatly calculated to arrest it, 1 would place in jux- 
tapo-ition, and a k attention to two facts which seem 
to me alike conclu_ive and striking. 1. It appears 
by the late census that there are but 43,000 white 
adults in this state who are unable to read and write. 
If to this number we add one-half of the whole color- 
ed population of the state, as suffering from a like 
inability, and make a large allowance for children 
old enough to commit crime, yet without education 
we shall get a total of about $3,000; i. e. about 1- 
29th of the whole population of the state, who cannot 
read and write. 1, then, education has no tenden- 
cy to diminish crime, so that a person after having 
enjoyed its advantages is as likely to commit crime 
as the ignorant, we should expect, on examining the 
records of our courts and prisons, to find the same 
proportion between the instructed and uninstructed 
among Convicts, as among the whole population. In 
other words we should expect to find 28 convicts 
able to read and write to every one unable to do so. 
Now what is the fact ? 

2. If we take the whole number of convictions in 
this state, for the last two years, in courts of record 
and at special sessions, we find, not one in 29 who 
is unable to read, but 1 in 2; shewing that the ten- 
dency to crime among the ignorant, is fourteen and 
a half times greater than it ought to be on the sup- 
position that education has no tendency lo diminish 
it. An examination of the Auburn prison, made 
something more than a year ago, gave out of 244 
prisoners, but 59 who could read well, and but 39 who 
could read and write. Inthe Connecticut State Prison, 
but about one-half of the convicts when committed, 
know how to write. In the New Penitentiary of 
Philadelphia, out of 217 prisoners received during 
the year 1835, but 85 could read and write; and 
most of these could do either in but a very imperfect 
manner. Facts of this kind might be adduced to al- 
most any extent. By shewing that the proportion of 
uneducated convicts is invariably so much greater 
than the proportion of uneducated inhabitants; they 
seem (o me to demonstrate, that ignorance is one of 
the great high-ways to crime, and that in proportion 
as men are left without in-truction, in that propor- 
tion they are likely to become convicts. 

In a future number IT may resume this subject for 
the purpose of comparing the state of Education and 


Crime in various countries of Europe; and more es-| 


pecially for the purpo:e of examining certain results 
of M. Guerry in his ‘‘ Moral Sfatisties,’? which seem 
to be at variance with the views presented in this 
paper. Union College, July, 1841. 





(For the Northern Light.] 
THE TARIFF. 
BY D. B. STOCKHOLM. 


THE articles which appeared in your paper con- 
cerning the Tariff, aud on direct taxation, have 
proved deeply interesting to the thinking portion of 
the community. ‘ 

Mr. Delavan’s opinion in regard to hich duties is 
novel; but the writer is not prepared to say is in- 
correct. He speaks from his own experience, and 
that on this subject as on most others is of value. 

The idea that the British manufacturer will pay 
the difference in the duty under a high tariff, for the 


privilege of selling to us ““TrnEeE SWEEPINGS” of. 


his factory is new, and the subject will justify further 
inquiry. It is to be hoped Mr. D. will pursue these 
inquiries, and impart to the community the result. 
It is certainly true that the United States have too 
long been the receptacles of the ““swrerincs” 
of the English factories ; and it is equally true that 
the people of the grain-growing districts have too 
long submitted to the unjust operations of the British 


Corn Laws. But they will submit no longer. They | 


will no longer trade with a nation which refuses to 
receive in exchange these great staples. They will 
manufacture for themselves, tariff or no tariff, pro- 
tection or no protection, and if the cotton planters of 
the south, shall glut our market with foreign fabrics 
and productions, they will have the privilege of con- 
suming them themselves. The merchant may import ; 
but the oy of the grain-growing districts are not 
obliged to buy. 


| To England they have proved her best customers, 
and in return have been treated with the greatest il- 
|liberality. The United States is destined, ere long, 
to become a great manufacturing nation, and will 
meeteven England in the foreign market. 

So long as the system of exclusion is practised by 
the European nations, we cannot hope for a free 
commerce ; and the great mass of the people of the 
United States have an interest in producing a home 
market for our staples. 

When the price of our leading agricultural articles 
are below the cost of production, not only the farmer 
but all classes of the community are sufferers. The 
people know and feel this at this day ; and in the 
northern, middle, and even in the western states, the 
opinion among them is becoming general, that home 
manufactures are essential to their future prospe- 
rity. 

They have mill privileges in abundance, the ma- 
terials for building are cheap, provisions can always 
be obtained at a reasonable price, and in many 
places fuel costs litte more than the expense of 
cutting and hauling ; add to which that they are in- 
telligent, enterprising, shrewd and calculating. ’ 
such a people be kept down by British Corn Laws ? 
The idea is preposterous. They can and will manu- 
facture for themselves; they will march onward 
firmly and steadily, and in the end will rival the 
English in the foreign market. 

With wheat at sla bushel, and wool at 35 to 
40 cents, the farmer is unable to become the pur- 
chaser of foreign fabrics. He can indulge in no 
superfluities, and he must be thankful if he can pay 
his laborers, and obtain for himself and family the 
necessaries and a few of the comforts of life. 

The only question with him is, what duty is ne- 
cessary on foreign fabrics, to cause the extensive 
production of similar articles at home. That duty 
he will go for, be it a high or low duty. 

If, as is believed, the revenue duty of 20 per cent 
will afford the necessary aid to the American ma- 
nufacturer, he will be content with that. He will 
not oppose a similar duty on articles of luxury, 
which are comparatively innocent; but he will ex- 
pect a high duty on foreign spirits and wines. The 
nation is not in want of either, and sound policy 
would dictate their entire exclusion. But as this 
is not to be expected, let the consumer pay well for 
the privilege if he esteems it such. 

It is believed that the American 
need not feel the least solicitude in regard to the ta- 
riff. The revenue duty alone for many years to 
come, must from necessity afford to all the protection 
he will receive, even if it shall be framed by the 
statesmen of the south. 

We have at this day a national debt to pay. Our 
army and navy must be increased, our fortifications 
repaired, and many new ones erected. Ina very few 
years the Oregon territory will be occupied, and 
our annual expenditure for many years to come, will 
not probably be less than 20 millions of dollars. A 


judicious economy is always commendable ; but an | 


ill-timed parsimony is not true economy. 

We must not forget that with the blessings of 
| Providence we are destined to become if not the 
greatest, certainly one of the greatest nations in the 
world—and we must prepare in time to sustain the 
reputation of a great nation. 

As it regards direct taxation, if we had no do- 
mestic interests to encourage, it would perhaps be 
the fairest and best mode of raising the necessary 
sums to supply the wants of the government. But 
direct taxes are unpopular in the United States—not 
because they are ‘‘WAR TAXES,’ but because 
the citizen is called upon to pay at once a compara- 
tively large sum in cash; whereas the indirect tax 
is paid in small sums during the whole year, and 
almost without his feeling the burden, ad very ge- 
nerally without even a murmur. 

Discriminating duties except to a limited extent, 
are also unpopular ; their necessity at this day may 
well be doubted, for it is believed it will prove 
difficult to frame a tariff which will produce the ne- 
cessary revenue without affording the required aid 
to home manufactures. Ithaca, June, 1841. 

P.S. Since the above was written, the British 
ministry have recommended a modification of their 
Corn Laws. It is a bold step on their part, and the 
wisdom of the measure is plain, but the landed aris- 
tocracy of Great Britain will oppose it, and it is be- 
lieved so far with success, as to prevent its operating 
much to the benefit of other corn-growing nations. 

The people of the grain-growing districts of the 

United States, are the best customers of Great Bri- 
tain at this day ; but unless there shall be a change 
_of policy on her part, and a great one too, we shall 
not be able to make the same remark with truth ten 
| years hence. 

The truth is, and it is best it should be understood, 
no course of policy of foreign nations can prevent 


Can | 


manufacturer | 


the people of the United States from manufacturing 
extensively many years longer. 
The production at home of the prime articles of 


| necessity is essential to our national independence 
j and prosperity, and they will be made. 


A cotton 
and woollen manufactory, with a capital of $100,000 
each are now being established at Ithaca, by the 
farmers and other citizens of ‘Tompkins county ; and 
foz the most part they will become the consumers of 
the goods manufactured. Similar establishments 
will spring up in every section of the grain-growing 
districts, and the mass of the people becoming in- 
terested in their success, they must and will suc- 


| ceed. 


Agriculture. 





[For the Neethers Light.]} 
RURAL LIFE. 


| BY N. T. ROSSETER. 


‘*A life in the woods for me.’’—Cld Song. 


Ho! for the mountaim side, 
Where ieap the rushing streams, 
Where the noiseless winds through the deep woods glide, 
And the sun on the ercen leat pleas | 
From every leaf, trom every stem, 
From liil to hill, trom: glen to gien, 
Hear we the trembling, gushing tones 
Which Nature in her gladness ow ts 


Now, swelling on the sising gale 
Keech rustimg leaf a voice tins 
Lach blade that sprigs from out the ground, 
The sparkling stream, with wildest gies 
Joms in th swelliog mins'relsy, 
And every bird. with Joyous th.oat, 
Pours out its sweetiy auswerng nol 
Come then, aye, come, ated bist wii 
To the wild wood's soothing miunsire Isy, 
Come to the hills where the laughing breeze 
Is leaping with joy through ihe bending trees 
No forms shall comune u w fashion shall bind ue, 
But free as that breeze will we wanes { 
O’er plain and oer mountain, b and fountain, 
Where Lowers are gemming the deep siiaded ground 
Through the dark woody delle, where 
dwells, 
And the wald rose its swe 
By the willow fringed lake, 
‘To the glad notes the 


ound, 
hh me 


y streamoel 


| 


the tuunding deer 


ct oders flings. 
whose lone echoes wake 
forest bisd sings. 


[For the Northern Light.} 
HAY MAKING. 


BY 8. W. JEWETT. 


Hay making is one of the most essential theories 
in agriculture, and perhaps one where the practical 
operation of profit and loss is as much varied as any 
one process in farming 

With regard to the mowing of giass, in general, 
for hay, the workmen should be made to cut as low 
as possible, by avhich the crop is increased: if it 
be wet by dew or rain, hands should be ready to 
shake it out immediately after the scythe — As soon 
as the external wet is dried off, it should be raked 
and secured into cocks of seventy-five or one hun- 
dred pounds. 

It may be proper here to remark, that the hard hay 
of a poor soil is little subject to heating, which often 
occurs with that on rich soil made of succulent her- 
bage. The latter therefore requires longer time for 
its making. 
| To preserve as much of the sap of grass as possi- 
| ble without increasing the danger of firing, is, in 
| my view, the grand practical problem of hay mak- 
ling. To effect this, grass should be put immedi- 
| ately into small hay cocks about four feet high ; not 
by rolling, but by laying one fork full upon another, 

and of as small a diameter at the base as they can 
| be made to stand with, giving each of them a slight 
| kind of thatching, by drawing a few hand, full of 
| the hay from the bottom of the cock all around, and 
| laying it lightly upon the top with one of the ends 

hanging downwards. This is done with the utmost 
ease and expedition ; and when. once in that state, 

the hay is in a great measure out of danger ; for un- 
j less a violent wind should arise immediately after 
| the cocks are put up, nothing else can hurt the hav; 
| as no rain however violent can penetrate these cocks 
| but for a very little way; and if they are put up dry 
| they neverlie togetherso closely as to heat, although 
| they acquire in a day or two such a degree of firm- 
ness as to be in no danger of being afterwards over- 
turned by wind unless it blows a hurricane. 

If there should come rain upon the cocks many 
times, it will be proper to give them an airing before 
they are removed to the barn; and more especially 
that portion which comes in contact with the ground. 
| In such cases, the first drying wind, or fair day, lay 
them over into tramp cocks, by placing the top of 
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the cock oa the ground and putting two or more 
together; in this way the hay is secured until the 
maker wishes to remove it to the stack, yard or 
barn. : 

Clover hay should remain longer in the cock than 
other grasses, that all the larger stems may undergo 
their proper fermentation. Hay cured in this man- 
ner being rather heavy at the time of its removal to 
the mow, the process is every year condemned by 
our laborers; but we find no hay that opens more 
bright and sweet than that which is cured in this 
manner. 

The old mode in which I was first educated to 
make hay, by spreading and turning, is not only more 
expensive in curing, but the value of the hay is les- 
sened at least one-third. 

Where the grass is matured and thin, the weather 
being good, it may be only the business of a day ; 
but this Cannot be the case with a heavy burden or 
early mown hay; the grass being cut when full of 
juices, the succulent stalks require time as well as 
sunshine to part with their moisture. When spread 
an. exposed to the hot sun, the leaves and exterior 


parts soon dry, but the interior parts of the larger | 


growth are not divested of their moisture. If hous- 
ed in this stage of the curing process, it is sure to 
undergo, in the evaporation, an overheating in the 
mow ; or if it is exposed to dry by the effects of 
wind and sun so thoroughly as to prevent any after 
damage, then the leaves and blossoms which con- 
stitute the best parts of the hay are over dried, 
crumble, and are lost. 

It is asserted by distillers of plants, that to pro- 
cure the most oil, they must not be dried in the sun, 
as it not only lessens the quantity of oil, but also di- 
mini-hes the flavor. When the plants are allowed 
to undergo a severe fermentation by being packed 
in heaps so as to heat, it diminishes the cil, sugar, or 
mucilage, also; which properties are the life giving 
essentials to all the animal creation 

Most plants produce more oil when di-tilled full 
in the blow: clover should be cut in this stage ; this 
hay is eagerly devoured by stock, and atfords the 
most nutriment if well cured at this period, as above 
advised, but cattle reject it, and would nearly starve 
rather than to eat coarse clover that has been whi- 
tened out in the sun. 

Herds-gra3s or timothy should be cut when nearly 
ripe, as the latter math and seed adds to the value 
of the crop; red-top may be the last hay-grass that 
is to be cut, as it grows in moist lands. 

On our clay soils, where both timothy and clover 
abound, if the first part of the season he dry, and 
the middle and latter season be wet, it 1: better for 
the mixed crop to stand a greater length of time ; 
because the after math may gain more by standing 
than the first crop will lose by seasonably cutting. 

I generally let the grass ripen, that some seed may 
fall every other year to the ground, to prevent a de- 
generation, and to keep the land well stocked. To 
effect this, we reverse our mowing by cutting first 
this season the field which was the last to receive 
the scythe last year. 

We also use as little salt as possible at the time of 
putting up our hay: the best time and method of 
feeding salt to stock in winter, is to brine the hay in 
the more mild or warmest days, when the stock have 
the least appetite ; in this way we find a ready mar- 
ket for our poorest hay, as sheep and cattle will de- 
vour it with avidity if well brined. I am of the 
opinion that salt is not good but injurious to stock, 
if they are obliged to take much of it in cold weath- 
er. By brining the hay, say one quart of salt to 
five of water, for one hundred sheep, once or twice 
a week or less, every warm spell, it will increase 
their appetite and digestion, and is a preventive 
against the scours in sheep, and other cattle ; hay 
alo when cured in the cock is not as liable to pro- 
duce the above disease as it is when half cured in 
the sun, and then mow burned. 

I was greatly prejudiced against the horse rake, 
until T was frequently advised by other judicious 
farmers to give ita trial. We soon found it equal 
to two extra hands in collecting hay, to say nothing 
about the greater profit in avoiding the exposure to 
rains. : 

Where the grass is heavy, wet, or quite green, we 
follow the scythe, and spread the grass, as soon as 
partially wilted. We rake first one way with a re- 
volving horse rake; sufficient help follows with 
forks to put it into cocks; then the ground is all 
cross raked, and by this process a field of eight or 
ten acres may be secured ina short time. We thus 
gather it up as clean as it would be if raked by 
hand. Thus by laving prejudice aside (by the way, 


farmers are apt to have too much of ft,) long enough 
to vive ita fair trial, we have been the gainer full 
ten fold. 


Weybridge, Vt., 28th June, 1841. 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


BY JOHN A. DIX. 





At the very moment when cities put on their worst 
aspect, and the country its fairest and most attract- 
ive, it may not seem altogether consistent with im- 
partial justice to set up a comparison between them. 
And yet it will not be difficult, we apprehend, to 
hold the balance even. That cities possess some su- 
perioritie, over the country, particularly at less ge- 
nial seasons of the year, will not be disputed. When 


our friends in the interior are blocked up by moun- | 


tains of snow, and the intercommunications of plea- 
sure and business among them are difficult, if not 
impracticable, each man among us shovels off his 
twenty-five feet front of sidewalk, under an enliven- 
ing sen-e of the fine for neglect thereof, and we pass 
from one extremity of the city to the other, with as 


little obstruction as in the heat of summer. But | 


cities have some superiorities over the country at all 
seasons. They contain, in a more concentrated 
shape, the means of intellectual improvement. Ex- 
tensive libraries, reading rooms, and bookstores are 
there to be found, furnishing information on almost 
all subjects, and in almost all languages. The per- 
petual contact and collision into which mind is 
brought with mind, quicken the intellect and keep 
it in constant preparation for conflict. Men are, as 


it were, always within pistol-shot of each other, | 


walking the streets and lying down at night with 
their intellectual weapons sharpened and their har- 
ness buckled to their backs. Yet we must concede 
that the country has some advantage over us in cer- 
tain departments of mental labor. Its shades, its 
tranquillity, and its repose are peculiarly adapted to 
meditation. He, who would penetrate the depths of 


a subject, will more readily attain his object in its | 


cool and quiet retreats, than in the heart of a city, 
with all its bustle and its tumult to distract his 
thoughts and di-turb his processes of investigation. 

But assuming forthe city some superiority in the 
particulars adverted to, how do we sink in the com- 
parison when we turn to other views of the subject! 
Let us look about us, and see what is our condition 
now. It is midsummer : we are in the very middle 
of the sign Leo; and the ‘‘dog-star rages.’ Let 
us look at the thermometer 92 degrees in the 
shade! Whata suffocating heat, and no escape from 
it! The rich man did not long for a drop of water 
from the finger of Lazarus more eagerly than we for 
a mouthful of air fresh from the towering Catskill 





or the martial Helderbergh, which we see in the dis- | 


tance. We clese our windows and blinds and shut 


out the light of day, under the suggestion of a phi- | 


losophical friend that light and heat are in some de- 
gree inseparable, and that if we exclude the one we 
get rid of a portion of the other. We sit down in 
this artificial twilight of our dwellings, and find life 
supportable. But business calls us out. We must 
be at our counting-rooms, our offices, and our work- 
shops : we have a cause to try at the Circuit : some 
good friend in the interior has sent us money to pay 


taxes, or a power of attorney to procure a pensior | 


for one of the gallant spirits who shed his blood in 
asserting our independence, and we must see the 
Comptroller or the Pension Agent: we have promis- 
ed to meet our friend Jenkins at his rooms, and as- 
sist him in that ugly business, with which he is en- 
tangled. We are in the streets. There is not a 
cloud in the sky, and the sun shines out with equa- 
torial splendor. He has just reached a point in the 
heavens, from which he looks straight down the 


street we are to walk through, leaving not a foot of | 


shade on either side for shelter. There is no choice 
but to face him in all his fiereeness. The pave- 
ments and side-walks are heated to the temperature 
of a furnace Our soles are none of the lightest ; 
but our feet burn as we tread these pavements of 
brick, which seem fresh from the baking. We pass 
along the street. The sun has been shining for 


hours on the fronts of these houses, which are ex- | 


haling, for our discomfort, the heat they have absorb- 
ed. Here comes a cart heavily laden, dragged pain- 
fully ever the pavement. The horse is struggling 
with his load, panting at least thrice for every step 
he takes; and the carman is looking doubtfully tor 
a dry spot in his red bandanna handkerchief, to wipe 
off the streams that are pouring down his mottled 
visage. An unhappy cur, with his nose muzzled 
under the dog-law, has just passed along. Are our 
Common Council ignorant of the natural history of 
the animal, or did they invent this torment for the 


express purpose of making him mad by shutting up | 


his tongue in his mouth, and thus closing the prin- 
cipal outlet for his surplus heat? A half a dozen la- 
borers have gathered under this awning, for want of 
a better shade. 
day’s labor, and are breathing a moment before they 
encounter the fiery ordeal, through which they are 


They have just finished their half | 


to pass to their dinner. What would they no! give, 
of the little they have to give, if they could ex- 
change places with one of the thousand groups of 
| their fellow-laborers in the fields, who, at this very 
moment, are finishing their lunch under a tree of im- 
| penetrable shade, and are preparing to lie down for 
an hour upon the bosom of their mother earth, with 
| the purest air all around, and the grass and ground 
and wild flowers beneath them sending up freshness 
and fragrance? What a contrast to all this do we 
| present! We have covered up the fair face of our 
| mother with bricks and paving-stones: a few trees 
scattered along the streets tantalize us with concep- 
| tions of shade, which we are not to realize ; narrow 
| patches of grass of a few feet in length, in front or 
rear of our dwellings, parched brown, meet the eye 
here and there—solemn monuments, as they are, of 
_ the broader surfaces, v hich we have overspread and 
| buried alive under our contrivances to hide the face 
of nature. 
| But, the heat of the day is past, and the night is fall- 
ing alike over the face of the country and the town. 
| We begin at length to think we breathe more freely. 
| The streets are no longer blazing with the rays of 
| the sun; but alas! they have been gathering heat all 
the day long, and they are now giving it out, as we 
pass through them, in streams as sensible as the 
| breath of a volcano. Those, who keep or can af- 
ford to hire vehicles, have driven out of town, and 
are breathing the free air, or snatching hasty glimp-es 
of the fields and trees béfore they are lost in the 
darkness. These are the favored few. The lot of 
mot of us is to pass the evening and the night where 
we have passed the day —in the heart of the city. 
And, spite of its heated atmosphere, there is some- 
thing animating in its aspect at the early hours of 
night —in its long lines of flickering lamps, in the 
numberless lights that stream from the windows of 
| its dwellings, and in the hundreds and thou ands that 
| are seen in the streets, sitting at their porches or 
| making the flinty pavements vocal with their tread. 
But the hour of re-t hae come, bringing new di:- 
comforts with it. As the air begins to grow cool 
| and fit for the renovation of our drooping bodies and 
| spirits, we mut shut it out. This ix the overruling 
necessity of every night. The city burgess of the 
middle age. was not more vigilant to clo e up the in- 
| lets to hi. fortified dwetling (han we to shut up our 
| less martial teneinent: — he again t the feudal cne- 
|} mv, and we against the hou-ebreaker and the thief. 
| But there are eveat occa ions which call for fre h 
precautions. The evening papers tell u- thata gang 
of de perate villains are abroad, and thet cur pro- 
| perty and our lives are in danger. What a peering 
into the condition of locks and fa tenings de these 
| Warnings produce! We examine every window, we 
lock and bar and double-bolt the street door, and 
| shut up every opening through which the breath of 
| night can gain admittance. The dog has his proper 
station assigned him. We bring forth our pocket- 
| pi tols, see that they are loaded, put fresh caps on 
them, and place them within reach of our bed. 
| Thus prepared for the most desperate extremities, 
we commit ourselves to the care of a superintending 
| Providence, brooding over apprehended inva ions of 
| our domestic altars by our fellow-man, and witha 
ho t of bloody re:olutions at our hearts 
The-e, however, are eras in our lives. We are 
not always thus belligerent. But in our be t e tate 
there is no lack of di comfort. We mut lie down 
| at night in steaming bed-chamber: until the «ummer 
| heat: are over, and ri e in the morning, unrefre: hed, 
for the repetition of the «ame scenes, through which 
we passed ye-terday. Nor are we comforted by the 
| frequent suggestions, which spring up within us, as 
to the condition of him, who, in the calm and quiet 
| retreats of the country, lays his head upon his pil- 
low, with the cool breath of Heaven peuring in 
at every door and every window, thrown wide open 
to receive it, and sinks to rest with the assurance 
| that, amid such evidences of the power and benefi- 
cence of the Almighty as those which surround him, 
no impious hand will be raised to take from him his 
property or shed his blood. 
| But of the country we will not speak, while we 
| have at hand a friend, who discourses of it with the 
| eloquence and fervor of a poet, and the feeling of a 
|man. Let us, then, at this season, when rural scenes 
| are brightest, listen to WiLL1aAm How1rt, as he 
| describes the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


CHEAP PLEASURES OF A COUNTRY LIFE. 


To the real lover of the country there needs no 
| great events, no exciting circumstances to effect his 
happiness. The freshness of the country, and the 
| profoundness of its quiet, are to him full of happi- 
ness. The whole round of the seasons, the passage 
of every day, the still walk amongst fields and woods, 
and by running waters, are to him sources of perpe- 














tual pleasures. ‘‘ When the winter is over and gone,” 
he sees with joy the increased light amongst the 
breaking clouds and dispersing fogs; he feels with 
delight the milder temperature; he passes by, and 
observes the first bursting from the warm southern 
banks of green, luxuriant plants,— the arum, the 
mercury, the crisp chervil, the wrinkled leaves of 
the primrose, the blossomed branch of the apricot, 
and peach on the sunny walls of the cottage, and the 
almond inthe garden and shrubbery, like a tree of 
rosy sunshine, ere a leaf is yet seen; these things he 
sees with a feeling that has more true delight in it 
than ever was known to city drawing-room or palace. 
To me, the most ordinary walk in the country is, and 
always has been a luxury. I remember what joy 
these things gave me when a boy, and now they give 
me again a boy’s heart. 1 remember the enjoyment 
I experienced, when an old sportsman used to take 
his gun on his arm on a Saturday afternoon, when 
my village school made holiday, and led me up long 
lanes, between high mossy banks, where the little 
runnels come rushing and chiming along, between 
high, overhanging hedges; and through wide, still, 
shady woods; and across fields deep with greenest 
grass, and bright with sunshine, and all the glory of 
spring; and everywhere pointed out to me the nests 
of birds, each built in its peculiar situation; the 
robin and the yellow-hammer on the bank; black- 


birds and throstles in the hedges, or under the roots | 


of some old tree overhanging a stream, or set 
amongst the boughs of the young fir-trees in the 
plantations. I remember how I used to delight in 
the depth of rich grass and flowery weeds in the 
open fields and along the sunshiny hedges; in the 


hedges themselves, all clad in their young leaves, | 


sprinkled with glittering morning dews, and perhaps 
waving with the utmost prodigality of hawthorn 
bloom. J remember too, with what earnest delight 
I used to gaze on the bushes of the wild-rose briar, 


and admire the singular beauty of its finely-cut and | 


emerald-green leaves, amongst which the white- 
throat framed its gauzy nest. 
and while I think of it, I seem to hear the lark sing- 
ing in the clear air above me, as he used to do, 
witha 
Joy we never can come near ; 

and now I see more clearly what it was produced 
such an effect upon me. It was that beauty, that 
wide-spreading, cheering, heart-strengthening beau- 
ty —which God hath showered on the face of the 
earth, to make us feel his presence in his works; 
and to learn to love him as we go along the most so- 


litary paths, and to rejoice in his goodness, where | 


the world comes not between us and the perception 
of it. 
tion from heaven, that then made itself felt in my 
young heart, and has only grown more dear to me 
every year and every day, and I trust has not been 
wanting of all that good effect which it is intended 
it should produce, by weaning us from worldly plea- 
sures, by bringing us to feel habitually the presence 
of love, and providence, and divine purity, as we go 
along in solitude and thought; in con in keeping 
alive in our hearts the freshness of their feelings and 
the strength of their better hopes. All this I remem- 
ber, and it is like the light of a perpetual summer 
morning in the far-off horizon of memory; and I say, 
all these delicious feelings have gone with me through 
life, and do, and will, go with all those who love na- 
ture with a filial love. 


The first glimpses of spring have in our eyes and | 


hearts an indescribable charm. There is a freshness 
and a mellowness in the earth then, after the frosts 
and rains of winter, that give a beauly to it that it 
possesses at no other period of the year. I never 
see it, and smell the odor of the upturned soil, with- 
out seeming to feel renewed our ancient kinship with 
the earth whence we sprung, which gives us such 
manifold blessings all our natural lives, and takes us 
to its peaceful bosom when we lie down wearied, 
wasted, and heart-worn. When the laborer cuts his 
ditches, and piles up his banks anew, there is a beau- 
ty in the dark, clear, smooth earth, which his spade 
Cleaves so shiningly. As the children of the village 


hunt over the steep banks for violets or snail-shells, | 


or the early robin’s nest, your eye is made conscious 
of the beauty of those banks, with their crumbling 
mould and springing plants. As the drainer cuts his 
drain in the greensward of the meadows; as the 
ploughman turns up the broad lea, all is rich and 
beautiful. And then, as the hedges and trees clothe 
themselves in their new and delicate foliage; as the 
winds come singing sonorously; as the grass and 
flowers spring beneath your feet; as April now 
smiles out joyously and bright, and now broods still 
and beneficent, with a gloom in its sky so unlike the 
gloom of autumn or winter—a gloom casting a dark 
shade on the distant landscape, while, in other quar- 
ters, the light comes bursting and gushing through 
the thinner places of the clouds; and fields lie hush- 
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ed amid light mists, and scattered with a silvery dew 
in sucha living, prolific greenness, that you feel that 
the birth of millions of flowers is rapidly maturing; 
that violets must be springing in legions along the 
hedges and in the copses; and that the old, yellow 
English daffodil is nodding in tufts in village crofts, 
and over the margins of mossy wells. : 

At such times, so deeply do we feel the entrancing 
influence of spring, that we cannot help breaking 
out into an affectionate apostrophe in praise of her: 

All sadness from my heart is gone— 
Ail sadness, and all fears, 

Till | forget that thou art one 
Who metest not our years, 

And then, when May comes in, and we walk 
abroad some fine, sunshiny, breezy, yet balmy day ,— 
balmy in hollows and dells, and along southern up- 
lands; fresh blowing on the ridges ot the downs— 
breezy in the forest glades; and hear the ringing 
notes of the blackbird and thrush, and the lark call- 
ing to high heaven itself in uncontrollable joy; and 
see peasants out in fields and gardens, women, from 
the lady of the hall to the dame of the cottage, drawn 
out to be genial lookers-on, and directors in the re- 
newal of flower-borders, in the sowing of seeds and 
the planting of shrubs; and see old men sitting on 
stone or wooden benches on the warm side of the 
house, or leading some little child by the hand down 
the lane,— two links come strangely together, from 
the extremities of the chain of human life; one not 
having yet arrived at the troubles of humanity, the 
other past them; yet what a wide, dark, care-land 
lying between them!—to see groups of children 
scattered here and there over the happy fields, trac- 
ing the hedge-sides, or the clear streams, or running 
to secure the first cowslips, while their clear voices 
come ringing from the distant steeps and hill-tops, 
why—there is happiness to the nature-loving and 





All this I remember; | 


It was that beauty, which is indeed a revela- | 


human expression, as God’s goodness is beyond mor- 
tal comprehension. 

There is a season of early spring marked by a suc- 
cession of flowers that has something in it to me 
more tenderly poetical than any other part of the 
| year. It is that between the appearance of the snow- 

drop and the cowslip, with all the intermediate links 
of the crocus, the violet, the primrose, the anemone, 
and the bluebell. They have, in themselves, such 
| delicate grace, and are surrounded in our minds by 
so many poetical associations, and they mark the 
fleet passing of a period of so much anticipation, 
| that they are seen with a delight at their re-appear- 
ance, and a regret that they must so soon be gone 
by. ‘Then, too, they have the world almost all to 
themselves. 
the early time. All their more gorgeous and joyous 
kindred are still slumbering in the earth. They 
come forth and salute us amid the naked landscape, 
amid wild, chill winds and beating rain. When the 
cowslip disappears it is no longer so; all is green- 
| ness and sunshine; a thousand blossoms hang on the 
forest bough, or flutter on the earth; and the delica- 


beauty. 

But then, in that calmer season, when May has 
put on all its wealth and splendor; when the fields 
are deep with grass, and gold and purple with flow- 
ers; when the hawthorn isa tenale of beauty and 
sweetness, perfuming the whole air, what paradises 
of delight are gardens—warmn, flowery, odorous— 
happy with the hum of bees: and old. orchards, 
where you may witness what Coleridge so feelingly 
describes ina noble blank-verse letter to his brother: 

As now, on some delicious eve, 

We in our sweet sequestered orchard plot 

Sit on the tree crooked earthward ; whose old boughs, 

That hang above us in an arborous roof, 

Surred by the faint gale of departing May, 

send their joose blossoms slanting o'er our heads ! 


In June and 


And thus it is through every season. 
July, the glow and perpetual. beauty of the country; 
| the abundance of grass and flowers; the charm of 

river sides, of angling in woodland streams; the 
| magnificence of thunder-storms; the breaking out 





running waters; bathing and sailing; the fragrance 
of fields an] gardens; the beauty of summer moon- 
light; the picturesque cheerfulness of hay-harvest; 
, the enjoyment of rich mountain scenery; rambling 
/ amongst the brightness of morning dews, along val- 
| leys, past the outstretched feet of heathy hills; lying 
on some moorland slope, conscious of all the singu- 
‘lar hush and glow of noon; watching all the varying 


| lights and hues, listening to the varied sounds of 


|evening in glens, now basking in the yellow calm 
| sunshine, now deep in gloom; amid towering crags, 
by the dash of waters, or on some airy ridge that 
catches the last glow of heaven, taking in a vast 
stretch of scenes that defy alike the power of pen 
and pencil. 


man-loving spirit, that is as far beyond the power of 


They are the few beloved children of 


cy of our perceptions is lost in the profusion of 


of coolness and freshness after them; the delights of 


Ah! slowly sink 

Behind the western ridge, thou glorious sun | 

Shine in the slant beams of the sinking orb, 

Ye purple heath-tlowers! richiier burn, ye clouds ! 

Live in the yellow light, ye distant groves ! 

And kindle, thou blue ocean! So my friend 

Suruck with deep joy may stand, as i have stood, 

Silent with swimming sense ; yea, gazing round 

On the wild landscape, gaze ull all doth seem 

Less gross than bodily ; a living thing 

Which acts upon the mind, and With such hues 

As clothe the Almighty Spirit when he makes 

Spirits perceive his presence | Coleridge. 

And then the corn-harvest, with all its happy hu- 
man groups, and rich colors; the calm, steady splen- 
dor of autumn days; the deepening silence of the 
decaying year, its returning storms and pictorial 
tints; the very gloom and awfulness with which the 
year retreats sending the spirit inwards. In all these 
scenes and changes, the seul of the lover of Nature 
luxuriates: and even finds beauty and strength in the 
stern visitations of winter. He goes with Nature in 
all her rounds, and rejoices with her in all. There 
needs for him no great event, no combination of 
stirring circumstances; it is not even necessary to 
him that he be poet, or painter, or sportsman; if he 
have not the skill or faculty of any, he has the spirit 
of all. For him there are spread out in earth and 
heaven, pictures such as never graced the galleries 
of art. He sees splendors and scenes painted by the 
hand of the Almighty, for whose faintest imitations 
the connoisseur would pay the price of an estate. 
To him every landscape presents beauty; to him ev- 
ery gale breathes pleasure; 2.) every change of 
scene or season is a new unfolding of enjoyment. 
He knows nothing of the heart-burnings and jealous- 
ies which infest crowded places. He is not sadden- 
ed by the sight of wickedness, or the experience of 
ingratitude and deceit. He is exempt from the en- 
nui of polished society; the sneers of its unkindly 
criticsim; and the hollowness of its professions. He 
converses with the Great Spirit which lives through 
the universe, and fills the hearts that open to its in- 
fluence with purity, humanity, the sweetest sympa- 
thies, the most holy desires; and overshadows them 
with that profound peace and that inward satisfaction, 
which are themselves the most substantial happiness. 

That these are no vain imaginations, but positive 
realities, scattered abroad for universal acceptance 
as much as the blessings of air and sunshine, we 
have only to open the works of our best writers to 
be convinced of ;— to see how the expression of their 
happiness breaks from them continually. It is this 
overflowing and irrepressible gladness of a heart 
resting on nature which gives such a charm to the 
writings of White and Evelyn, and good old Izaak 
Walton. And the poets—they are fullof it. Listen 
to them, and then consider the nobility of their views, 
and the lofty purity of their souls, and then admit 
the power and depth of that influence which lives in 
Nature and speaks in Christianity. 

So shalt thou see and hear 

The lovely shapes and sounds intelligible 

Of that eternal language which thy God 

Utters ; who from eternity doth teach 

Himself in all, and all things in himself. 

Therefore ail seasons shal! be sweet to thee, 

Whether the summer clothe the genial earth 

With greenness, or the redbreast sit and sing 

Betwixt the turfs of snow in the bare branch 

Of mussy apple-tree, while the night thatch 

Smokes in the sun-thaw ; whether the eave-drops fall, 

Heard only in the traces of the blast ; 

Or if the secret ministry of frost 

Shall hang them up in silent icicles, 


Quietly shining to the quiet moon. Coleridge. 


And for the cordial, substantial, heart-filling con- 
tentment which is gathered from the quietness of ru- 
ral life, hear what Sir Henry Wotton, a most accom- 
plished man, who had seen much of court life, says: 


Would the world now adopt me for her heir: 
Would beauty’s queen entitle me the fair ; 
Fame speak me Fortune's minion ; could I vie 
Angels* with India; with a speaking eye, 
Command bare heads, bowed knees ; strike justice dumb, 
As well as blind and lame ; or give a tongue 
‘l'o stones by epitaphs ; be callea ‘‘ great master” 
In the loose rhymes of every poetaster— 
Could I be more than any man that lives. 
Great, fair, rich, wise, all in superlatives ; 
Vet I more freely would these gifts resign, 
Than ever fortune would hove made them mine : 
And ho!d one minute of this holy leisure 
Beyond the riches of this empty pleasure. 
Welcome pure thouglits! welcome ye silent groves ! 
These guests, these courts my soul most dearly loves. 
Now the winged people of the sky shal! sing 
My cheerful anthems to the glidsome spring ; 
A prayer-book now shall be my looking-glass, 
In which I will adore sweet virtue’s face. 
Here dwell no hateful looks, no palace cares, 
No broken vows dwell here, no pale-faced fears ; 
Then here Cll sit, and sigh my hot love's folly, 
And learn to effect a holy melancholy : 
And if contentment be a stranger then, 
I'll ne’er look for it but in heaven again. 








* Piece of money, value 10s. (English.) 
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Such are the pleasures that lie in the path of the 
lover of the country; pleasures like the blessings of 
the gospel, to be had without moncy, and without 
price. There are many, no doubt, who will deem 
them dull and insignificant; but the peace which 
= bring ‘*passeth understanding,’? and we can 
make a triumphant appeal from the frivolous and the 
dissipated, to the wise and noble of every country 
and age. 





ReEPoRTS oN THE HERBACEOUS PLANTS AND 
ON THE QUADRUPEDS OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
published agreeably to an order of the Legislature, 
by the Commissioners of the Zoological and Bo- 
tanical Survey of the State. Cambridge, Svo., 
1840. 


This finely printed volume is one of the fruits of 
the Geological Survey of Massachusetts. Professor 
Hitchcock was some years since appointed to this 
duty, and in his preliminary — published in 
1833, there are brief catalogues subjoined of the an- 
imal and vegetable productions of the State. The 
subject, however, was thought worthy of a more ex- 
tended examination, and the present work is a por- 
tion of the results. 

The Report on the Herbaceous Plants is made by 
the Rev. Chester Dewey, (of Rochester, in this 
state,) Professor of Chemistry, Botany and Natural 
Philosophy, in the Berkshire Medical Institution, at 
Pittsfield. The descriptions are all in English, and 
the uses of the plants carefully pointed out. We 
give, as an example, the notice of Indian Corn:— 


ZEA. L. 19. 3. INDIAN CORN. 


The Greek name of some kind of corn, from the Greek 
word ¢o live, on account of its nutriment. 

Z. mays. lL, Maize. Cultivated, but indigenous to Ame- 
rica. It is more abundant at the South, larger, and more 
productive, and its flour is whiter and more excellent. ‘The 
necessity of hot weather to ripen this grain in this latitude, 
is well known and verified by the heat of the last summer, 
(i839) when the corn was, to considerable extent, ripened at 
an early day in September, even in BerkshireCounty. It 1s 
probable that seed which would ripen earlier, or had become 
hetter adapted to the climate, was planted, and the favorable 
season early matured it. 

There are many varieties of Indian Corr, of which Maize 
is the South American name ; all of which may be reduced 
to one species, Some are far more hardy than the others. 
One of this kind is mentioned by Nuttall as cultivated by the 
western and northern Indians, and called ‘* Early Mandan 
Corn.” Some grow and ripen in England. The value of 
this grass is immense. Its stalks ami leaves are excellent 
fodder fur cattle. 

Indian corn was introduced into England in 1562. The 
species Z. Curagua, W., Cross Corn, from Valparaiso, and 
which parches into a cross-like furm, is probably cultivated 
in some parts of the State. 

As our corn is liable to be affected and sometimes cut off 
by a wo early frost, it is important to obtain seed froma 
more northern section, which will be far more likely to ripen 





here. Though it may beara smaller ear, thie advantage is 
obvious, But, when the crop is injured by the frost, it was 
clearly ascertained a few years since, that more corn was 
ripened by cutting it up from the roots and placing it upright 
in sinall collections, than by leaving it to stand. In the lat- 
ter case, the juice of the plant seems to be drawn to the 
root, in the former, to be carried into the kernels on the ear, 
and to bring more of them to maturity. 

The smut of Maize is Uredo zea, Schw., a fungus of dan- 
gerous properties. Only a little is produced in our country. 
and it is avoided by animals. It is said to have a deleterious 
effect on those that eat it. 

A large proportion, however, of the plants noticed 
by Professor Dewey, belong to the class of weeds ; | 
and it may be argued, that the examination of | 
these at least is useless. To those who, without 
inquiry, have adopted such an opinion, we recom- 
mend the consideration of the following remarks of 
our author: 


OF THE USELESS PLANTS. 


A large number of the plants which are considered useless, 
heeause they have yet no known application, are particular- 
ly de: c-cibed in this Report. They occupy space ; they aid 
in covering the earth with vegetable life. They are, indeed, 
weeds, and often considered as mere nuisances. What is the 





advantage derived from them? What object is designed by 
them? Can any one be in truth useless? Certainly not, is 
the reply to the last question. The others may receive tiie 
following answers : 


1. The vegetable kingdom is the great means of purifying | 


the atmosphere, so that it may sustain the animal kidgdom. 
Respiration of animals, and various operations in‘nature, 
produce such a change as tends to make the atmosphere un- 
fit for its great office. Its oxygen has become combined with 
carbon, or the essence of charcoal, and cannot be separated 
by the lungs so as to support life. This separation is effect- 
ed by vegetables. ‘hey take up the carbon and restore the 
oxygen to the atmosphere. They do this as they grow in 
the air, and also as they grow in and under water. i 
sion is made for the absorption of carbonic acid by water. 
and thus food is supplied to plants, and life to animals, ‘This 


is one of the most beautiful provisions in the economy of Di- | 


vine Providence. It has sometimes been donbted whether 
vegetables were able completely to accomplish the object. 
None have maintained, however, that they did not operate 
largely and chiefly to this end. Even the general opinion 
seems to be strongly in favor of their perfectly effecting this 
Purpose. To accomplish this object, vegetables must be 
spread widely over the earth. It might not be sufficient to 
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depend upon the results of cultivation. 
tables must be formed for growth through all the warm sea- 
son of the year, and in all the variety of soil, situation, cli- 
mate, condition. Plants that are directly useful, would not be 
more likely to effect this end in all this variety ; it is doubtfal, 
indeed, whether the useful plants would be so well adapted 
to this state of things, as they generally require a more fa- 
vorable combination of circumstances. 

To secure this end, too, it is important that a host of 
plants should have no natural attractions for animals, that 
they may grow without molestation, and exert their influ- 
ence upon the atmosphere without interruption. 

This end is secured by the foliage of forests, which is 
chiefly removed from all access of destructive agencies. 

It 1s a general fact, that animals multiply nearly in pro- 
portion to the supply of food. If all vegetables were tuod 
for animals, the entire action of a great multitude could not 
be employed, as it now is, in purifying the atmosphere. 

In this grand respect, all plants are performing a work of 
the highest utility. Unseen and silent, they renovate the 
very pabulum of life. 

2. Another end of the vegetable kingdom is food for the 
animal. All animal life is ultimately supported from the ve- 
getable world. But animal life abounds ; tens of thousands 
of sinaller animals, and especially of the insect tribe, must 
be dependent, as well as the larger animals and man, upon 
vegetables. By their foliage and seeds, the plants now 
considered as useless by many, may give far more support 
in the article of food, than is commonly imagined. We 
know that many small birds derive much food from seeds, 
as also a host of insects ; and yet we may be in relative ig- 
norance on this subject. Even the animals of the seas must 
have no inconsiderable dependence upon vegetable sub- 
stances for their support. A great amount of decomposed 
vegetubles must be annually poured into the great reservoir 
by all the rivers. 

3. Plants enrich the soil, and fit it for the production of 
vegetables in greater quantity. This is true of vegetables 
generally, when they live and die and decay on their place 
of growth. Cultivation often exhausts land, because no ade- 
quate return is made for the vegetable matter removed from 
the fields. ‘The vegetables, often considered useless, will, 
by their decay, perform another important service, in enrich- 
ing the earth, and improving the soil. It has long been re- 
marked, that this effect follows, because the atmosphere con- 
tains the elements of vegetable matter, and plants derive 
their suppert from the air as weil as from the earth. Expe- 
riment has proved that a plant will grow and flourish with- 
out any food except that ubtained from water and the atmos- 
phere. ‘The reason for giving up exhausted fields to the 
growth of any vegetables for a few years, is philosophical 
and conclusive. Without the great fact of vegetables en- 
riching the earth, the reason could not exist. 

4. Many important properties and applications of these 
plants thay yet be discovered and made, so that they may be 
seen to be more directly wseful. Great discoveries have been 
made in this respect within the last fifty years. It eannot 
be doubted that the progress of discovery is only just com- 
menced. The beautiful colors for painting, called lakes, are 
many of them obtained from vegetebles, and many more 
may yet be procured. Combinations, too, of vegetable mat- 
ter may develop important powers. Without this, indeed, 
important uses have already been seen. 

2. The beauty and variety of vegetable life are in them- 
selves a useful end. In this way are displayed the wisdom, 
power and contrivance of the Creator; the illimitabie means 
at his control, the effecting of the same ends by objects so 
diverse, the adaptation of means to ends; tve constant su- 
pervision of his agency; the ceaseless variety amidst surpris- 
ing uniformity. 

These are reasons amply adequate to produce an interest 
in respect to all parts of vegetabies. The purification of the 
atmosphere alone, and preserving in it the due proportion of 
oxygen in a state to support life, invests the world of vege- 
tables with new attractions. 


The Report of the Quadrupeds of Massachusetts is 
from the pen of Professor Emmons. He describes 
44 species, and even some of these, as the beaver 
and the moose, although once inhabitants, may now 
be con-idered as extinct within the bounds of the 
State. Some idea may be formed of the proportion 
between the number of Quadrupeds and Plants, when 
we state that Professor Dewey enumerates upwards 
of a thousand of the latter. 

We are happy to observe that the ‘‘ Final Report 
on the Geology of Massachusetts,’’ by Professor 
Hitchcock, is in the press. It will be published in 
two volumes, quarto—illustrated by numerous eye 
and wood cuts, together with a Geological Map of 
the State. 7. &-B 





AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Tuenre is no better proof of the increased attention which 
has of late years been paid to egricuiture, than the large 
number of publications in that great department of industry. 
Let us enumerate a few, as they lie before us. The Culti- 
vator, in this city, edited by Messrs. Gaylord & Tucker, and 
filled to the brim with excellent matter: The Farmer's Month- 
ly Visitor, Concord, N. H. published by the late Gov. Hill, 
and containing frequent specimens of his own clear thinking: 
The American Farmer, Baltimore, Md.. edited by John 8S. 
Skinner, Esq., who has been recently appointed to an impor- 
tant post at Washington, but who continues to devote the 
time not occupied by his official duties, to his most excellent 


| paper: The Southern Planter, Richmond, Va., edited by C. 





T. Botts, which receives, and deserves to receive, an exten- 
sive patronage in the Old Dominion: The Kentucky Farm- 
er, Frankfort, Ky. ‘The New Genesee Farmer, at Rochester, 
in our own State, a worthy successor of the Old: The West- 
ern Farmer, Detroit, Michigan: The Union Agriculturist, 
Chicago. Il. The Monthly Harvester, Mansfield, Ct. But we 
have just ed the enu tion, and we find we have 
no space left to continue the reference with which we com- 
menced, to the merits even of those we have mentioned. 





Literature and Science. 


{For the Northern Light.] 
A FOREST NOOK. 


BY ALFRED 8&8. STREET. 





A nook within the forest; overhead 

The branches arch, and shape a pleasant bower, 

Breaking white cloud, blue sky, and sunshine bright 

Into pure ivory and sapphire spots 

And flecks of gold; a soft cool emerald tint 

Colors the air, as though the delicate leaves 

Emitted self-born light. What splendid walls, 

And what a gorgeous roof carv’d by the hand 

Of glorious Nature! Here the spruce thrusts in 

Its bristling plume tipp’d with its pale-green points, 

The hemlock shews its borders freshly fring’d, 

The smoothly scallop’d beech-leaf, and the birch 

Cut into ragged edges, interlace. 

While here and there, through clefts, the laurel hangs 

Its gorgeous chalices half brimm’d with dew, 

As though to hoard it for the haunting elves 

The moonlight calls to this their festal-hall. 

A thick rich grassy carpet clothes the earth 

Sprinkled with autumn leaves. The fern displays 

Its fluted wreath beaded beneath with drops 

Of richest brown; the wild-rose spreads its breast 

Of delicate pink, aud the o’erhanging fir 

Has dropp’d its dark long cone. 

The scorching glare 

Without, makes this green nest a grateful haunt 

For summer’s radiant things: the butterfly 

Fluttering within and resting on some flower 

Fans his rich velvet form: the toiling bee 

Shoots by, with sounding hum and mist-like wings 

The robin perches on the bending spray 

Withsshrill quick chirp; and like a flake of fire 

The red-bird seeks the shelter of the leaves. 

And now and then a flutter overhead 

In the thick green betrays some wandering wing 

Coming and going, yet concealed from sight. 

A shrill loud outery—on yon highest bough 

Sits the gray-squirrel in his burlesque-wrath 

Stamping and chattering fiercely: now he drops 

A hoarded nut, then at my smiling gaze 

Buries himself within the foliage. 

The insect-tribes are here: the ant toils on 

With his grain burthen; in his netted web 

Gray glistening o’er the bush, the spider lurks 

A close-crouch’d ball, out darting as a hum 

Tells his trapp’d prey, and looping quick his threads, 

Chains into helplessness the buzzing wings. 

The wood-tick taps his tiny muffled drum 

To the shrill cricket-fife, and swelling loud, 

The grasshopper his grating bugle winds 

Those breaths of Nature, the light fluttering airs 

Like gentle respirations, come and go 

Lift on its crimson stem the maple leaf, 

Displaying its white lining underneath, 

And sprinkle from the tree-tops golden rain 

Of sunshine on the velvet sward below 

Such nooks as this are common in the woods 

And all these sights and sounds the commonest 

In Nature when she wears her summer prime. 

Yet by them pass not lightly: to the wise 

They tell the beauty and the harmony 

Of e’en the lowliest things that God hath made. 

That this familiar earth and sky are full 

Of His ineffable power and majesty. 

That in the humble objects, seen too oft 

To be regarded, is such wondrous grace, 

The art of man is vain to imitate. 

That the low flower our careless foot treads down 

Is a rich shrine of incense delicate, 

And radiant beauty, and that God hath form’d 

All, from the mountain wreathing round its brow 

The black cars of the thunder, to the grain 

Of silver sand the bubbling spring casts up, 

With deepest forethought and severest care. 

And thus these noteless lowly things are types 

Of His perfection and divinity. 
Albany, July 1841. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE AND 
SCIENCE. 





BY AMOS DEAN. 








Tuts society is organized under a President, five 
| Vice Presidents, nine Directors, and an Executive 
| Committee of five individuals. Its business is most- 
| ly transacted by its general agent in New York, 
| Theodore Foster. The principal object contempla- 
| ted in its operations, is the formation of Lyceums or 
Associations for literary purposes, founded on a Li- 
| brary of Reviews and Magazines. Wherevera travel- 
| ling agent can find ten or more persons in any village 
| who are willing to unite their means in the purchase 
'and payment in advance of a sufficient number of 
| Reviews and Periodicals, an organization is effected, 
| officers elected, and the Periodicals subscribed for. 
| In this manner, as appears from their Literary Ad- 
| vertiser for March last, more than three hundred 
| different associations have been formed in this and 
| other States. The list of Periodicals, Reviews and 
Magazines, from which selections can be made by 
the different associations is numerous, embracing 
| most of those possessed of much value which are is- 
suing from the Press in this country, including 
American reprints of many published in Europe. 
| The general agent is enabled to obtain them from 
| the Publishers at such a rate of discount as to defra 
| the expenses of the National Society and to furnis 
them to the different associations on cheap and easy 
terms. The associations thus formed, are at liberty 
to embrace in their plan of organization whatever 
other features they may choose ; or if originally con- 
fined to the taking of Periodicals, may in time ac- 
quire a library, take newspapers, and derive the 
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benefits resulting from lectures and a debating so- 
ciety. A uiicious selection of Periodicals by 
stin.ulating inquiry, and awakcning the mental facul- 
ties to their appropriate action, would be veiy likely 
to serve as a nucleus around Which more extended 
and benet.cial n Cans of in.proven.ent would gather, 
and thus to ripen into results in the highest degree 
desieble by every philanthiopist. Knowledge is 
progiessive, and however impericct the means by 
Which it is at first funished, the increasing de- 
mand for it will of iiself tnd to n.ultiply and perfect | 
iis sourccs of supply. 

The Socicty, aware of the difficulties in the way | 
of procuring the delivery of Lectures before many 
associations, have endeavored to afford as adequate 
a remedy as possible by ‘‘ procuring copies of the 
most valuable unpublished Lectures which are ina 
course of delivery in the United States,’’ and publish- 
ing them in a periodical called ‘‘ Tue MonvHuy 
Lecrurer,”’ “ printed exclusively for associate so- 
cieties, witha view to their being studied and re-deli- 
vered before their ownsocieties and the public ,by per- 
sons Whom they may select—thus encouraging regu- 
lar n-eeting’s of their association, and stimulating its 
members to the preparation and delivery of original 
Lectures.”? The first, or April number contains a 
Lecture on ‘The necessity and advantages of the 
general diffusion of knowledge, and the means of 
promoting it; with some remarks on popular Lec- 
tures as one of those means, by Benjamin Franklin 
Butler,’’ and another on ‘‘ The adaptation of revealed 
truth to the nature and condition of man, by Rev. 
Edward Y. Higbee.’? The May number contains 
a Lecture on Popular Reading, by the Rey. Dr. 
Potts. Itis hoped this plan may obviate some of 
the difficulties which at present in many parts of the 
country effectually exclude all the benefits to be de- 
rived from Lectures. The objects contemplated by 
the Society are in the highest degree meritorious, 
and all must unite in the wish and hope that its 
efforts will be crowned with the success they so 
richly deserve. 





[For the Northern Light.] 


MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
BY S. 8S. RANDALL. 


THAT is the only true philosophy of human life 
whe}, by the communication of an enlightened 
knowledge and just appreciation of all our powers 
and faculties, physical, intellectual and moral, and 
their relations to each other and to the external world, 
enables us to conform in all things to the laws and 
constitution of our being. That no such system has 
hitherto generally prevailed, is painfully obvious 
when we reflect upon the capacity of our common 
nature for the enjoyment of happiness—and consider 
the vast amount of evil and of suffering which sur- 
rounds us on every hand. It requires but an ordi- 
nary exertion of reason to Convince us that these 
conseque..ces are not the legitimate or necessary 
result of that wonderful organization which consti- 
tutes human life. On the contrary, we see the most 
abundant evidences of an opposite design and adap- 
tation pervading our whole corporeal and mental 
structure ; we perceive the uniform harmony of 
external nature with all our higher and nobler fa- 
culties and its invariable tendency to minister to our 
pleasure and benefit : and we recognize the hand of 
a bouateous Benefactor in the innumerable blessings 
which are spread out for our acceptance, both in the 
physical and moral world 

A systematic obedience to the natural and moral 
laws impressed by the Creator upon all the workman- 
ship of his hands, mustinvariably be productive of the 
highest degree of happiness, of comparative exemp- 
tion from physical ills, and a cheerful and abiding 
enjoyment of all the varied aspects of human exist- 
ence. Ail men, it may safely be presumed, desire 
thus to fulfil the great purposes of life ; but the mel- 
ancholy experience of the world demonstrates that 
but few of the race have been able to comprehend, 
and still fewer to apply, the means of accomplish- 
ing this universal object of human exertion. Origi- 
nally constituted with powers and faculties in har- 
mony with each other, and with the external world 
of matter and of mind, the legitimate exercise of 
all these powers and faculties was the sole requisite 
to the full participation of the utmost measure of 
happiness of which humanity aumitted. The lower 
orders of animated creation were endowed with con- 
stitutions adapted to their rank in the scale of being ; 
and with faculties, powers and sources of enjoy- 
ment fitted to their several natures. The exercise 
of these faculties, however, was, in their case, re- 
strained within prescribed and impassable limits : 
the objects and purposes of existence, are, with 





them, instinctively fulfilled, and transgression ren- 


dered impossible. Upon man were conferred intel- 
leciual and moial powers, comprising within them- 
selves every clement of progressive improvement, 
of refined enjoyment and substantial happiness ; 
together with the ability to exercise them wisely 
and judiciously, and to 1eap in unbounded profu- 
sion, the rich fiuits of an intelligent obedience to 
the laws of the Creator, or to pervert and misapply 
them, with all the certain and fearful responsibili- 
lies attached to a departure from the established 
conditions of his being. 

The education of the race has proceeded by slow 
and almost imperceptible gradations. Over a great 


| portion of the globe, centuries of deep and profound 


ignorance of the elementary truths of intellectual 
and moral science, have been permitted to elapse, 
and the light of civilization is yet to dawn. In 
those more favored regions, where the mind of man 
has been reaching forward from time to time, to 
more enlarged views of its nature, capabilities and 
destination, its efforts have been constantly checked, 
and its onward progress impeded by the surrounding 
darkness and the innumerable obstacles which it 
has been compelled to encounter and surmount. 
The institutions of society—many of them founded 
in ignorance and error—and more, partaking of the 
nature of an incipient and only partially developed 
civilization, and failing to recognize the possibility 
of future improvement and advance ; the inveterate 
prejudices and narrow selfishness so predominant 
in every community ; the unchecked passions of 
the multitude rushing blindly and heedlessly on in 
pursuit of ignoble and degrading objects ; and 
above all, the constant ‘fear of change, perplexing 
nations’? which looks upon and punishes every de- 
parture from established usages, principles, mudes 
of thinking and of acting, as the greatest of crimes 
—all these and a variety of other influences equal- 
ly potent, have conspired to retard the advance- 
ment of true knowledge, and to postpone the pre- 
valence of an enlightened philosophy of human 
life. A system of physical, mental and moral bond- 


age has but too geneially prevailed ; and if at rare 
intervals its galling fetters have been broken, and 
individuals of commanding genius have stepped for- 
ward from the crowd, to announce some new truth, 
destined in its influence to change the whole aspect 
of science or morals, and to constitute the basis of 
future discoveries equally important in their results 


upon the welfare and improvement of the race, the 
penalty prescribed by ignorance, prejudice and 
error, has been scrupulously exacted. 

As in the progress of individual existence, how- 
ever, it requires long vears of bitter experience, 
much and deep reflection, and a constant observa- 
tion and study of human nature, in all its aspects, 
to enable us fully to appreciate, and understanding- 
ly to pursue the interests and the duties appertain- 
ing to our physical and moral well-being, so in 
reference to the race, centuries may pass, before the 
true philosophy of human life shall be evolved from 
the diversified elements of which it is composed. 
Amid the thick and palpable darkness of the mid- 
dle ages—when the Genius of Barbarism hovered 
in gloomy triumph over the intolerance, bigotry 
and cruelty which pervaded all ranks from the high- 
est to the lowest—the lights of science and civiliza- 
tion, heralding the path to moral and intellectual ad- 
vancement burst forth to cheer and illumine the 
benighted nations. Within the compass of less 
than four centuries, and notwithstanding the uni- 
form prevalence of wars and civil Commotions un- 
preceden'ed in their violence and terror, even in the 
bloody hi tory of the ancient world, the progress of 
knowledge in every department of phy-ical science 
has subjected the broad dominion of nature, above, 
around and beneath, to the intimate acquaintance 
and in a great degree to the control of man. 
laws which regulate the motion and govern the 
complicated evolutions of the heavenly bodies, have 
been a certained with a precision amounting to ab- 
solute demonstration. The various elements, pro- 
perties and powers of matter, in all its combinations, 
have been analyzed and appropriated to the specific 
purposes for which they seemed best adapted. All 
the weeny eg of the animal and vegetable crea- 
tion have been fully elucidated ; the external and 
internal structure and materials of the earth itself 
displayed to view : the principles which cause, regu- 
late, control and terminate the wild and apparently 
lawless career of elemental warfare, subjected to 
analytical examination: and all the complicated 
manifestations of our own physical organization re- 
duced to the harmony, simplicity and beauty of na- 
ture itself. 

From the multifarious investigations which pre- 
ceded and accompanied these proud and triumphant 
results of science, the great principle was establish- 
ed, that all the workman-hip of the Creator display- 
ed to human view, was subject to certain and inva- 


riable laws, in strict conformity to which all the 
phenomena of nature were manifested: that these 
laws were susceptible of full discovery and easy 
comprehension ; and that by their constant and per- 
vading presence, the visible creation was upheld 
and sustained, and the vast machinery of the Uni- 
verse harmoniou-ly directed and arranged. If then, 
to all these emanations of creative wisdom and 
goodness, fixed laws have been prescribed, and 
these laws and their operations are capable of being 
a-certained by the intellect of man, and applied to 
the purposes of science and art, is not the inference 
irresi.tible that to our mental and moral nature, 
laws equally certain and invariable have also been 
presciibed, the knowledge of which is equally at- 
tainable, and of incomparably greater importance 
to our present and future welfare? Metaphysiciens, 
from the days of Aristotle to the present period have 
successively endeavored to solve the great problem 
of the nature and operations of the human mind ; 
but while they have accomplished results, doubtless 
satisfactory to themselves, they have failed toahrow 
around the subject the full and clear light of demon- 
stration. To the few inquiring minds of the ages 
in which they flourished, they succeeded only in in- 
vesting the intellectual powers with an undefinable 
and mysterious abstraction; and none of them at- 
tempted to reach the minds of the multitude, equally 
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interested in this momentous question, with the 
wisest of the race. In short, they have erected a 
great variety of admirable suj erstiuciures, each es- 
sentially partaking ef the predominating qualities 
of the mind from which it emanated ; each deeply 
tinged with the peculiarities of its skilful architect ; 
faithfully depicting those nicer shades of cha:acter 
intuitively apprehended by the consciousness of 
each; but possessing few of those enduring ele- 
ments of universal nature and truth, capable of in- 
stant recognition and immediate appropriation by 
every grade of intellect, and every conibination of 
moral sentiment. One system has rapidly succeed- 
ed another; and this, in its turn, has given place 
toa more ingevious and plausible hypothesis—all 
equally artificial and equally unsatisfactory. The 
minds of earnest inquirers were unsettled and un- 
convinced ; the human intellect roamed over the 
broad fields of imagination, without a guide—build- 
ing up for itself misty, vague and unsubstantial the- 
ories: and ata peried when a rational, simple and 
harmonious system was universally demanded by 
the increasing intelligence and enlightenment of 
the race—a system which should be based upon the 
immovable rock of nature, and adapted to all the 
capacities, wants and aspirations of humanity—the 
metaphysics of the schools furnished nething be- 
yond the most abstract conceptions of isolated in- 
tellect—captivating, indeed, and beautiful to the 
fancy, but cheerless and uncongenial to the heart. 
They ‘‘kept the word of promise to the ear—but 
broke it to the hope.’’ 

At this crisis, an obscure individual in the heart 
of Germany began to attract the attention of the li- 
terary world, by the originality, novelty and interest 
of his speculations on the phenomena of the mind, 
in connection with its material organ, the brain. 
Free from all pretensions to the character of an au- 
thoritative expounder of ethical science—having 
formed no hypothesis—cherished no theory—adopt- 
ed no system—one of those simy le and ordinary oc- 
currences of every day life, which, when subjected 
to the eagle eye of Genius, is sometimes fraught 
with the most momentous consequences, directed 
his mind to a train of reflections involving results 
of immense magnitude and universal interest. Ac- 
knowledging no guide but nature, and faithfully 
gathering and applying the responses of this only 
infallible oracle, he waited long and patiently upon 
the shrine of his great teacher, before venturing to 
interpret her revelations. Confining his researches 
and inductions strictly within the pale of accvrate 
and comprehensive observation, and aided by the 
scientific skill of a kindred mind, the details of a 
system were gradually and cautiously evolved which 
at once challenged the most scrutinizing observa- 
tion, and addressed itself to the most enlightened 
sanctions of the intellect and the heart. It is un- 
necessary, in this place to do more than refer to the 
principles thus unfolded. We doult not they are 
already familiar to the greater portion of our rea- 
ders ; and if there be any who have not yet examin- 
ed this admirable system of mental and moral phi- 
losophy, or have given it but a cursory and superfi- 
cial glance, we would earnestly commend it to their 
deliberate and serious attention, in the firm convic- 
tion that a subject possessing, in every point of 
view, so deep an interest for the christian, the phi- 
| lanthropist, the patriot and statesman, will be di- 
, vested of none of its attraction, when examined 
| through the medium of the new and peculiar light 

thrown upon it by the masterly intellect and com- 
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prehensive benevolence 
and a Caldwell. 

These principles, fortified as they now are by the 
accu nalated opservation aad experience of half a 
century—tested as they have been, by the most 
severe and critical analysis—and sanctioned by 
so. ne of the soundest minds of the age, promise to 
eifect a complete and most beneiicial revolution in 
the kindred sciences of physical, mental and moral 
philosophy—to unite them in one great and harmo- 
nious system—and to shel a flood of light upon 
so.ne of the most interesting problems of man’s ex- 
istence and nature. Their reception, however, by 
the geaeration to which they were first announced, 
was destined to add another page to the record of 
huinan perversity and obliquity. Those who occu- 
pied the chief seats in the numerous temples of 
mental philosophy, while they simultaneously de- 
nounced the new doctrines, watched with constantly 
increasing alarm, their stealy advance and rapidly 
expanding influence. The ‘ineffectual fires’? of 
the old philosophy were seen to pale and grow dim 
before the superior light and kindling warith of the 
rising orb. ‘Lhe mind of man was no longer symbo- 
lized to the imagination as a heterogeneous and in- 
explicable Compound of ethereal influences and 
‘* baser matter,’’ impelling to opposite and discord- 
ant results—a combination of virtuous principles 
and vicious propensities se arranged as necessarily 
to render life a constant and hopeless struggle for 
the ascendancy of the higher nature. The ‘ middle 
wall of partition,’’ which for ages had separated the 
constituent elements of our common humanity was 
broken down at once and forever; and man stood 
forth in the image of his Creator—a living soul, 
occupying and consecrating by its deathless ener- 
gies an organized corporeal structure—a ‘‘ temple 
not made with hands ’’—with powers and faculties, 
propensities and sentiments, each performing its 
own peculiar and appropriate functions, within the 
prescribed range of its operations—fulfilling harmo- 
niously its separate mission—and the whole effectu- 
ally and ad.mrably adapted to the diffusion of hap- 
piness, the promotion of knowledge, the attainment 
of wisdom, aad the progressive advancement and 
improvement of the race. 

No one who has accustomed himself to trace the 
progress of great truths, in any of the various de- 

artments of knowledge, as they have successively 
one unfolded to the human intellect, will indulge 
the apprehension .hat the discoveries of Gall and 
Spurzheim are destined permanently to be affected 
either by present indifference to their value, or by 
the interposition of discouraging obstacles to their 
diffusion. Elaborated and systematized as they 
have been by the most enlightened scholars and 
purest philanthropists of Europe and America, and 
presenting the fundamental elements of a clear, 
connected and harmonious science of surpassing 
interest and practical utility—they will, in due time, 
assume in our systems of education, in our Jegisla- 
tion, in our criminal jurisprudence, and in our nu- 
merous institutions for the relief of suffering humani- 
ty, the elevated rank to which they justly appertain. 
It is needless to multiply instances where popular 
prejudice and the predominance of error have de- 
nounced and proscribed those doctrines and their 
teachers, which after ages have consecrated and 
hallowed, and the universal sense of the civilized 
world inscribed upon the imperishable tablets of 
the intellect and heart of man. 


of a Spurzheim, a Combe 


“Truth, crushed to errth, shall rise again, 
‘The eternal years of God are hers ; 
But error, wounded. writhes in pain, 
And dies anid her worshippers.” 

It is from the general prevalence and diffusion of 
a philosophy so accordant with truth and nature—so 
inti nately connected with the interests and welfare 
of every individual of the species—so important in 
its influences, present and prospective, on human 
character and human happiness, on society, on civil 
and political institutions of every grade, un all the 
relations of domestic life—in a word, on all the di- 
versified machinery of civilization,—that we may 
rationally look forward to an advance in mental and 
moral improvement, hitherto unknown in the history 
of the race. By a slow and laborious, yet perse- 
vering process—by gradually displacing the nume- 
rous and varied theories of the past, which have 
served only to encumber and darken the subject, 
and by careful and thorough observation, experi- 
ment and reflection, a path has at length been open- 
ed up to the enlightened investigation of man’s com- 
pound nature. Like those indefatigable travellers 
who perseveringly and painfully persisted in the 
immense and apparently oe labor of removing 
the accumulated rubbish which choked the entrance 
to the Pyramids, until their exertions were at length 
rewarded by discovering the magnificent chambers 
and wonderful architecture of remotest antiquity— 





89 have the masters of the new philosophy, in the 
face of the most discouraging obs'acles, succeeded 
in attaining to a clear p2rception of the physical, 
mental and oral constitutioa of man, and in indi- 
cating (o thos? who shall co ne after them, the means 
by which still greater ani more imporiant advances 
may be male, in that knowledze, of all others the 
| most interesting and useful. But like those travel- 
lers, they have, as yet, penetrated only to the vesti- 
bule of the in nens2 ani magnificent temple. Nu- 
merous unlissovered apartments remain to be ex- 
plored—hidd +n treasures to be developed and appro- 
priated—and the perfect harmony an | minute adapta - 
tion of the whole vast structure to be demonstrated 
and applied. 


IMPROVED NAVIGATION OF THE HUDSON. 








BY GIDEON HAWLEY. 





Tue public works for the improvement of the 
navigation of the Hudson River, now in part 
completed, having stood the test of several years’ 
experience, we are enabled, by comparing the 
state of navigation before the works were com- 
menced, with that now existing, to ascertain ac- 
tual results, instead of speculating, as formerly, 
on mere probabilities. Before, and at the time 
the works were cummenced, none of our ordinary 
vessels, at ordinary low water, could pass the bars 
below the city of Albany. For more than half the 
usual season of navigation, most of the steamboats on 
the Hudson river, not being able to pass the Over- 
slaugh, required lighters or siages to receive and 
transfer their passengers to and from the city; and at 
times of extraordinary low water, which occur dur- 
ing the summer or autumn of every year, our ordina- 
ry sloops would often lie aground a whole day, and 
; sometimes several days in succession. The writer 
{of this communication has himself seen and counted 
nearly fifty vessels aground at once; and it is under- 
stood that many more have, at other times, been 
known to lie aground in sight of each other, with no 
other alternative than either to remain there for seve- 
ral days, or employ lighters to tranship their cargoes. 
The detention of vessels at the Overslauch was a sub- | 
ject of loud and incessant complaint, not confined to 
the city of Albany, but extended to the whole coun- 
try north and west of it. Indeed the obstructions to 
the naviyation of the H{udson river had become so 
great, that it had an adverse influence on the business 
of the Erie canal, and threatened, in time, to divert 
much of its trade into other channe!s. The univer- 
sal complaint of the great hindrance and delay at our 
Overslaugh, were seized on by our rival competitors 
for the western trade, as reasons why they should be 
preferred to us; and such was the force of these | 
reasons, that the preference sought for was often ob- 
tained, and would, it was thought by many, be in 
time permanently secured. 

Such is a summary statement of the condition of | 
our river navigation and the prospect of its threaten- | 
| ing Consequences, prior to the commencement of the | 
public works fo its improvement. Let us now, af-| 
| ter these works tive been in part completed, in or-| 
| der to ascertain their piactical results, compare the 
| former with the present condition of the navigation; | 
to do which we have only to state the simple fact | 
| that for the last three years, not a single vessel ordi | 
|narily used for navigating the Hudson river, has been | 
|known to lie aground on any of the principal bars | 
;that formerly obstructed the navigation below, the ci- 
ity of Albany. Those bars have, in fact, ceased to| 
jexist. The millions of cubic feet that once compos- | 
,ed them, have been raised and carried off, not by 
| steam or animal power, but by a power greater than | 
either or both—the power of a concentrated current 
| of water restrained from widening its limits, and 
| thereby forced to deepen its pathway. 
| After the work for the improvement of our naviga- 

tion had been commenced, and while it was a sub- 
ject of general discussion, whether it would probably 
succeed or fail in effecting the object proposed by it, 
| the writer of this communication prepared and pub- 
| lished, in one of our city papers, a short article con- 
taining his views on that question, which were then 
| of course merely speculative, and so far as they em- 
| brace matters relating to the theory of the improve- 
ment, must still be considered of the same charac- 
ter. But as they are speculations on a subject of 
great and general interest, it is hoped that the repub- 
lication of them at this time, will not be unaccepta- 
ble. 





| After describing the effect produced on the princi- 

| pal bar below the city, during the first year’s opera- 

|tions on the public works, the article above referred 
to, thus proceeds: 

| The quantity of earth thus excavated, for only a few 

| months last past, must have been very great. How many 

| thousand cubic feet must have been raised and carried off, 


| cause! 


not by steam or animal power, but by a power greater tuan 
either or botl—a concentrated current of water, restrained 
from wideaing its borders, and thereby forced to deepen its 
pathway; and although it may have tormed, as it no doubt 
has, new deposits in uther places farther down the river, 
the evidence of its great efficiency as au operative power is 
not the less irresistible. Measuring its intensity by its ef- 
fects in a given time, we may certainly consider it sufficient, 
when properly regulated and directed, to effect all that we 
require for the improvement of our navigation , and as the 
works, from which sv much has already been gained, are 
still going on, and will doubtless continue, as heretoture, to 
be prosecuted under able and faithful engineers. we have 
now, I think, a fair prospect of finully accomplishing the 
great object for which we have so long contended. It is 
however, understood to be objected now, as heretofure, by 
some who are friendly to the object, but doubtful of its ac- 
complishment, that any relief obtained by the works now 
going on, will only be temporary: thatas the work proceeds 
on the principle of contracting the channel by longitudinal 
dykes, or embankments of earth incrusted with stone, in- 
creasing thereby the current so as to remove the butiom of 
the river, it will only serve to change the locality of the ob- 
struction by removing it from a place higher up to a place 
lower down, and hence that little ur nothing will be gained 
by the operation. 

Conceding, as we are willing to do, for the present, the 
fact assumed in the objection above stated, that the praciple 
involved in the contraction of river currents, operates only to re 
move an obstruction from one locality to another, dues it there- 
fore follow that nothing is gained by the operation! Let us 
test this matter by reasoning, first from probabilities in re- 
ference to our own river, and thea from actual results as- 
certained elsewhere. As to ourown river, it is well knuwn 
that a short distance below its present obstructicns, tts chan- 
nel becomes so deep and broad, as to afford, probably for ma- 
ny years toacome, ample ground for all the earth that forme 
the present bars; so that if that earth should never be car- 
ried below such a place of. deposit, the relief from the pre- 
sent obstructions would be @kely to last for several genera- 
tions. But what is the ipasny as to the fact here as- 
sumed ? Will the depost Ss, after being once carried into 
deep water, there remain and accumulate until again operat- 
ed on by the same cause which first removed them ! 

I do not here propose to investigate the law of river cur- 
rents, nor do I pretend to any thing more than a common 
knowledge of the principles on which itoperates. Butl may, 
without presumption, affirm as a matter of fact, common to 
our own with all other known rivers, that they have once 
received and conveyed to the great reservoir of the Ocean, al- 
luvial deposiis—eaceeding almost infinitely in quantity, 
any deposite now found inthem. The banks of the Hudson 
river are every where indented with almost innumerable 
gullies and ravines, mony of which are of great depth and 
extent. The process of their formation 1s still going on in 
many places, and affords the most incontrovertible evidence 
that they have all been excavated by rivulets or creeks ran- 
ning through them into the river. The earth which once 
filled them must therefore have been carried first into the ri- 
ver, and as it would, if it had remained there, have filled up 
its whole channel many times over, it must have been car- 
ried through the river to the great reservoir of all deposits— 
the Ocean. Indeed the great valley of the Hudson itself. ex- 
tending more than 20 miles in fength with an average 
depth of more than 200 feet, must, at some former or at differ- 
ent periods, have been excavated in the same way; and the 
earth which once filled its mighty chasm must have been 
carried away by the operation of the same cause which exca- 
vated its side ravines, to the same great reservoir of the 
Ocean. 

But to bring our remarks to a closer connection with the 
suljject before us, let us take a single large ravine on either 
bank of the river nearest to the first deep water below the 
present obstructions, (where it is supposed new bars will be 
turmed by the removal of the old ones above.) The earth 
which once filled such a ravine would. if it had remained 
where it was first deposited in the river, have filled up its 
channel many times over. Yet it has not filled it up once, 
ner hus it to all appearances caused even a partial obstruc- 
tion. It must therefore have been carried away, 4s all oth- 
er similar deposits below 1 have been, to the great reservoir 
of the Ocean. Now if the earth from such a ravine, exceed- 
ing probably in quantity many times that of the bars above 
it, has been carried away by the current of the river, will 
not the earth from such bars be carried away by the same 
Can it possibly make any difference, whether the 
earth to be removed comes from bars above. or from ravines 
on the side?) Can the river be fastidious about the source 
from which its burdens come? If it passire/y receive and 
earry off the product of a ravine, on its side, wil! it reject the 
proceeds of a bar above! It is possible. and perhaps proba- 
bie. thet a difference in the material composing the bar and 
the ravine, one being sand and the other clay, may make 
some difference in the power required to remove it, as “= 
is in a measure soluble while sand is insoluble in water. It 
may also possib/y happen that a certain relative connection 
between the ascending tide and the descending current of the 
river, Which is generally considered to be the chief cause of 
alluvial deposits, may be so changed by removing the old 
bars above, as to form new bars below. There be not, 
however, appear to be any certainty of such a result. On 
the contrary, I think the probabilities of the case are against 
it. But whatever conclusion we may come to, in a course 


| of speculative reasoning on the subject, it must be of small 


consideration compared with practical results obtained from 
actual experiments under similar circumstances elsewhere. 
Such experiments have been made in the river Clyde, below 
Glasgow in Scotland, ard I am prepared to state, as I now 
propose to do, the ascertained results; taking the account 
of them from the last edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
now in the course of publication. 

“In the beginning of the sixteenth century, the channel of 
the river Clyde. fur about thirteen miles below Glasgow, was 


| so inecommoded by fords and shoals as to be scarcely naviga- 


ble for even small craft. In 1775 Mr. Smeaton, the celebra- 
ted engineer, surveyed the river and ascertained that about 
two miles below Glasgow it was then only one foot and 
three inches deep at low water, and three feet eight inches 
at high water. He proposed that a lock and dam should be 
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built to secure four and a half feet of water up to Glasgow— 
but his proposition was never adopted. In 1768 another sur- 
vey of the river was made by Mr. Golborne, who reported 
that the river was in a state of nature—and that in several 
places there was not more than two feet of water. He pro- 
posed to contract the river by jetties for eight miles below 
Glasg»w, and to deepen it by dredging, &c. In 1775, 117 
jetties had been erected on both sides of the river, which 
confined it within narrow bounds, so ihat vessels drawing 
more than six feet water came up to Glasgow at high tide. 
From 1799 to 1824 the river was several times surveyed, 
and plans for its improvement proposed by such eminent en- 
gineers as Rennie, Telford, and others. The latest survey 
appears to have been made in 1833, and the condition of the 
river in 1834-5, is thus summarily described. For seven 
miles below Glasgow the river is now confined by dams or 
dykes (understood to be similar in principle to those now in 
course of construction on the Hudson river) and vessels 
drawing thirteen feet six inches of water are enabled to go up 
to Glasgow, through a channel, which a few years ago 
would admit boats of only thirty or forty tons, Large ves- 
sels, many of them upwards of 300 tons burden, from Ame- 
rica, the Fast and West Indies and the continent, are often 
to be found three deep along nearly the whole length of the 
harbor. A few years ago, the harbor was only 730 feet long; 
it is new 3,340 feet long on the north side of the river, and 
1,260 on the south. In 1811 the population of Glasgow was 
100,749—in 1831, it was 202,426; having more than doubled 
in twenty years—owing, as all allow, to the improvement 
of its river navigation.” 





{For the Northern Light.]} 
ARTESIAN WELLS. 


BY WILLIS GAYLORD. 


THE practice of boring the earth to a great depth 
for the purpose of obtaining water, has become very 
common both in Europe and in this country, and the 
success which has almost uniform!y attended under- 
takings to raise water to the surface in this way 
would seem to render the practice proper whenever 
water is with difficulty procured, or the geological 
position of the strata such as to warrant the boring. 

The theory of Artesian wells is easily understood. 
The crust of the earth is deposited in layers, some of 
which are porous, filled with cavities, and pervious 
to water, while others are impenetrable by that fluid. 
These layers are bent, broken, or contorted; in 
some places having one inclination, and in other 
places a different one, and in some places having 
been wholly removed. Now it is evident that where 
a porous strata reaches the surface, if the place of 
cropping out is its most elevated part, as it frequent- 
ly is, whatever water is received at this point must 
descend through the porous strata, until it finds some 
method of escape to the surface at some lower point, 
or failiiig in this, to remain in the deepest part of the 
porous strata, confined by the impenetrable sirata 
above. Sometimes by a dislocation of strata, this 
descent of the water to what would have been the 
natural place of escape, is interrupted, and the effect 
of an impervious dam throwing the water upwards or 
backwards to its source is produced. In either of 
these cases if a hole is bored into the strata contain- 
ing the water at any point lower than its source, the 
water will rise to the surface, and forming a constant 
stream, constitute what is called an Artesian well. 
From the nature of the case, it will be found that such 
wells or springs are only reached at great depths; a 
point, however, mainly d-pending on the inclination 
of the strata holding the water, and the distance from 
the place where the water was received. 

Artesian wells have been made in Albany, New- 
York, various places in New Jersey, and at the great 
Salines of Onondaga county. This method of pro- 
curing water, in the hands of skilful men, promises 
to become of still greater utility, and not only be im- 
portant in an economical point of view, but lend 
essential aid to a more correct understanding of the 
structure and condition of cur globe. ‘‘ Artesian 
wells are the most available, and of the most use in 
low and level districts, where water cannot be ob- 
tained from superficial springs, or ordinary wells of 
water.’’—( Buckland.) Much difficulty was formerly 
experienced in procuring good water in or near Lon- 
don, but Artesian wells are now common, and in a 
great measure remedy the deficiency, as they pro- 
mise to do in New-York. These wells are sunk 
through the London clay formation into that of the 
plastic clay series, a depth of from 400 to 700 feet, 
where the water rises to the surface, and in those 
about Brentford a few feet above that point. It has 
been found, however, that as the number of perpe- 
tually flowing wells in that basin increases, the wa- 
ter rises with less force, and may be expected, as 
they are multiplied, to eventually cease flowing. 

Some of the most celebrated Artesian wells are 
those of Perpignan and Tours in France, some of 
which throw a column of water some 40 or 50 feet 
above the surface ; and M. Arago in his valuable me- 
moir on Artesian wells, states that the water rushes 
up with so much force, that a cannon ball placed in 
the pipe of some of these wells is violently ejected 


by the ascending stream. &n Wurtumberg the warm 
water of an artesian well is used to warm a paper 
manufactory, and prevent the freezing of water on 
the wheels ; and at Stuttgard it has been successfully 
employed in the warming of green houses. ‘ 

The most important Artesian well yet formed is 
the one just completed at the barrier Grenelle, near 
the great slaughter houses of Paris, and where 
much inconvenience has been suffered for the want 
of water. The boring has been going on for several 
years, and the whole expense is stated at 160,000 
francs, or about $30,000. The city of Paris paid 
the expenses to the depth of 1200 feet, when finding 
no water, it was proposed to abandon it. A commit- 
tee of the Institute waited on the government, and 
proposed that the boring should be continued under 
their direction, stating that even should no water be 
eventually obtained, the advantages in a scientific 
point of view, particularly that relating to the inter- 
nal temperature of the earth, would fully justify the 
continuance of the boring. This perseverance has 
been amply rewarded ; as in the fore part of the pre- 
sent year a fine spring of water has been struck at a 
depth of about 1900 feet, which rises to the surface 
and forms a beautiful thermal fountain of the great- 
est value. A series of experiments has been con- 
stantly conducted in this boring to ascertain the rate 
of increase of temperature as the earth is penetrated, 
and the result would seem to be in accordance with 
other observations made at great depths, namely, 
that after a certain point below the surface has been 
reached, (above which the temperature is annually 
variable, ) there is a constant and regular increase, 
indicating that a high temperature must exist at no 
great depth, when compared with the whole diame- 
ter of the earth. 

The borings which have been conducted by the 
state or by individuals at Salina in New York, have 
probably had more important results than any other 
ones made in this country. It is true the depth is 
not as great as those in the Kenhawa wells, but they 





have done more in determining the character of the 
| strata containing the salt water, and the improbabili- 
ty of finding rock salt in them, than in the other case. 
The numerous borings made in these Salines, ex- 
|tending over a space of some four or five miles, 
| would seem to prove that the salt water or brine oc- 
/cupies a basin excavated from the red shale, of a 
|limited extent east and west, but extending north 
‘and south for several miles, further perhaps than has 
generally been supposed. This excavation has been 
| mostly filled with diluvial materials, pebbles, gravel, 
&c. and the whole may be considered as filled with 
| brine to the level it reaches in the various borings, 
which is not far from that of the Onondaga lake, a 
body of water occupying a slight depression in the 
| centre of the salt reservoir, from the brine of which 
it is separated by a body or strata of compact im- 
pervious marl. 


METEOROLOGY OF THE BAHAMAS. 


The Albany Institute, a few days since, receiy- 
ed, through the kindness of John F. Bacon, Esq., 
U.S. Consul at Nassau, a ‘‘ Meteorological Journal 
| for 1840, kept at Nassau, New Providence, Baha- 
jmas. Lat. 25 N. Long. 77 W. By John Campbell 
Lees, Esq., Chief Justice of the Colony.”’ Mr. Ba- 
con states, in his accompanying communication, 
| that he is quite satisfied that Nassau is a preferable 
| place for invalids from cold climates, over all the 
windward islands, on every imaginable account. 

We subjoin an abstract of the observations. 
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November, . 29.7. IN. 1.24 
December ..| 82 | 9.85|N. E.| 4.17 


‘*The instruments with which the observations were 
made, were in a room, having a northern aspect. 
The window is opened about 6 A. M. and shut about 
10 P.M. They are about 135 feet from the sea and 
about 24 feet above its average level. The thermo- 
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-66 
-88 
3.88 
14.75 
4.86 
6.31 
4.91 
5.47 
3.88 
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meters are placed about six inches from the barome- 





ters. The maximum and minimum heat are taken 
from horizontal register thermometers. In rooms 
having a southern aspect, the thermometer stood from 
two to three degrees lower in the day time, during 
the southerly winds in the summer.”’ 

The range of the thermometer during the year, 
(89—56) 33 degrees, is less than what sometimes 
occurs in this state, within forty-eight hours. 

The total fall of rain for 1840 amounts to 56 inch- 
es and 11 hundredths. T. RK. B. 





[For the Northern Light.]} 
YOUNG MEN’S ASSOCIATIONS. 


BY JOHN COCHRAN. 


As a space has been reserved in the Northern Light 
for communications relating to Young Men’s Associa- 
tions, I avail myself of the opportunity of presenting 
some views on the subject. Public opinion is quite 
too confirmed, in favor of the usefulness of these soci- 
eties, to allow it to becalledin question. What may 
still be regarded as unsettled, is the method of their 
operation. To maped em I wish to direct attention. 

Its designation sufficiently indicates the action, pe- 
culiar to each of these institutions, to be associate 
action; which peculiarly, indeed, constitutes one of 
their distinctive features. 

That with which we have more particularly to do, 
however, is the feasibleness of combining the sepa- 
rate influences of each local association, under a ge- 
neral one, to be constituted by the agency of their 
confederated body. , 

The convention which had its sittings in Utica, 
and the proceedings of which are contained in the 
first number of the Northern Light was called mainl 
for the purpose of considering this point. The result 
of its labors having been published, I may be per- 
mitted to remark on its probable tendencies. 

Should the scheme ef combination there projected 
and partially adopted, ultimately receive the sanc- 
tion of the different associations of the State, no more 
direct means of sustaining them and directing their 
energies to practical purposes, could be devised; and 
certainly none so effective for the promulgation of 
various and useful information. Owing principally 
to the fact that the majority of the associations were 
unapprised of the noticed convention, no more than 
four of their number were represented. The work, 
however, accomplished by these, rendered the meet- 
ing as important in its results as though all had been 
associated in its deliberations. 

Its avowed object was attained in the formation of 
a Young Men’s Central Association; and the consti- 
tution, which embodies the principles of its organi- 
zation, though professedly crude, yet presents a code 
sufficiently matured to combine the action of the lo- 
cal associations. 

Its completion was relinquished to an ensuing an- 
nual convention, to be held at Geneva, where (as is 
anticipated) there will be a full representation of the 
minor associations, and a more satisfactory compari- 
son of views and opinions will be attamed; while the 
reflection which the intervening time will have 
allowed, shall pave the way to its final adjustment. 
Among its articles, that which provides for the 
representation of the local associations which shall 
compo.e the central organization, together with 
the ratio of such representation, and for the elec- 
tion of its permanent members, and their num- 
ber, is liable to little if any objection, and will 
not, probably, for light cause, be disturbed. Per- 
_ a provision adding the President of each lo- 
cal association to the present constitutional number 
of representatives, would be proper, and worthy of 
consideration. Amendments, additions, or restric- 
lions, may suggest themselves; and these, settled by 
the consideration which each local association should 
bestow on the subject, and embodied as its corporate 
opinion, will be entitled to due weight in the final 
vote taken on the adoption of the constitution. 

It may be well here to observe, that no action was 
had by the convention, on the degree of strength ne- 
cessary to a vote for amending the constitution, thus 
leaving to the decision of a bare majority, the settle- 
ment of disputed points. 

The reason was apparent, in the propriety of sub- 
mitting to the heavier voice of a more general con- 
vention, the constitutional provisions which were to 
affect the interests, and guide the action of all. 

The many advantages to be secured by the early 
attention of cach local association, to this subject of 
absorbing interest, are too obvious to require com- 
ment. Let the proceedings of the convention be 
submitted to the consideration of their members, and 
the consequent debates must elicit much important 
matter; while the interest excited by the topics of 
discussion, will, by attracting public attention to the 
subject, accomplish more for its benefit, than years 
of solitary labor can effect. 
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The question whether permanence shall be at- 
tached to the central association thus created, be- 
comes pertinent and necessary, from the agency 
which each local association is to exercise in dispos- 
ing of it. Should they coldly disregard, or feebly 
sustain the efforts already made, no useful result will 
be likely to follow, but the association will, in all 
probability, quietly expire, or lead an inglorious and 
useless existence. All, therefore, depends on zealous 
and judicious action—action simultaneous and ex- 
tensive through all the local associations in the state, 
based in a strong conviction of its competency to 
secure the Pron | good, and moving with irresisti- 
ble impetus to the accomplishment of its purpose. 
The interests of the young men of the aes can- 
not, it is believed, be better subserved, than by pro- 
moting the organization and efficient action of the 
State Association; and it is earnestly to be hoped 
that all concerned will yield a cordial support to so 
important an object; an object of vital consequence 
to the American citizen, whose social and political 
action should be guided by the great truth, that the 
safety of a government is seated in the intelligence 
of the people. Schenectady, June, 1841. 








General Intelligence. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


BY JOHN A. DIX. 











Four years hence, nineteen hundred years will 
have elapsed since Julius Cesar, during an interval 
in his military operations in Gaul, which he had over- 
run, crossed the channel and raised the Roman stand- 
ard on the shore of Britain. This island was then 
inhabited by a tribe of Gauls or Celts, who had cros- 
sed over from the continent. They were in a state 
of singular rudeness and barbarity. They dwelt in 
huts and were clad in the skins of wild beasts. 


the south-eastern portions of the island they had paid | 


some attention to agriculture, and their numbers had 
increased to an almost incredible degree. 


The Ro- | 


along our maritime boundaries. The genius of our 
institutions, which disposes us to peace, and leaves 
us ordinarily with but a feeble preparation against 
external dangers, will facilitate the infliction of some 
of these injuries upon us: but here her triumphs 
must end. We have a population as active, as effi- 
cient, as resolute and as full of resources as herself. 
Our country abounds in all the necessaries of life. 
We have no half-clad and half-fed classes among 
us to disturb our tranquillity and impair our strength. 
Our facilities for intercommunication are unrivaled. 
Our country is intersected by navigable rivers and 
canals, for the speedy transportation of the muni- 
tions of war. Rail-roads run along our coasts and 
penetrate the heart of the country at almost all the 
important points, and enable us to concentrate, on 
the shortest notice, wherever danger is threatened, a 
force sufficient to overwhelm any that can be brought 
against us by a distant invader. The innumerable 
steam-vessels that cover our inland waters may be 
converted almost instantly to purposes of defence. 
Above all, the American people are animated by an 
ardent devotion to their soil and institutions: their 
participation in the administration of the political 
system, under which they live, is such as to inspire 
them with a high sense of individual importance ; 
and, if we are not much mistaken, men are formi- 
dable in the field, with equal advantages of disci- 
pline and position, in proportion to the share they 
possess as citizens in the regulation of their social 
and political concerns. For offence we are compa- 
ratively weak,for it is against our policy to maintain 


own soil we are invincible. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that, in sucha 
contest, we should have no blows to give. ‘The spi- 
rit of disaffection, which prevails in the late lower 
| province of Canada, might, by means of our near 
| neighborhood, be converted into a source of anno- 
yance to our antagonist. Our countrymen, with 





In | their characteristic boldness and enterprise, would 


cover every ocean and every sea with their fast-sail- 
ing vessels, and inflict upon her commerce the se- 
verest wounds. The mere interruption of her com- 


man Republic was then in the fulness of its vigor | mercial intercourse with us would, by stopping her 


and strength. The Punic wars had been brought to | Cotton-mills, consign a large 
a termination nearly a hundred years before, and | to idleness and want; and wit 


Carthage had not only been destroyed, but ordered 
to be rebuilt by the Roman Senate. Czsar had 
crossed the Rhine and defeated the Germans. 


ca, Asia, and Europe had alike felt the power of the | 


= of her people 
1 the elements ef dis- 


| content which she contains in her own bosom, her 
' 


dangers, as well as her sufferings, would be far 


Afri- | superior to ours. 


When we advert to the delicate relation, in which 


Roman arms, and state after state was rapidly falling | We stand to Great Britain, with more than one dispu- 


into the condition of colonial dependence upon the | ted question of the deepest interest pending between | as is supposed, exceed 160 acres each. 


mistress of the world. 

How has the lapse of nineteen centuries chang- 
ed the political aspect of these two states! The 
territory of Rome 1s now restricted to a small por- 
tion of Italy; her population slightly exceeds that 
of the state of New-York—about two millions and 
a half; her sovereign is a priest; and her military 
weapons are exchanged for instruments of music, 
and the implements of painting and sculpture. Bri- 
tain, on the other hand, with better claim, on ac- 
count of her conquests, to the title of Great than any 
of the commanders who have worn it in past ages, 
has not only planted her standard in the three quar- 
ters of the globe, which felt the edge of the Roman 
sword, but she has extended her dominion over a 
large portion of another continent, which was un- 
known at the period when she was first invaded. 
Happily for the dther members of the great family 
of nations, she is inno danger of becoming, in the 
world of the present day, what Rome was in the an- 
cient — its conqueror and mistress. Vast as are her 
dominions, there is a limit to them which she can- 
not pass. It lies in the condition, intellectual and 
social, of the other countries of the civilized world. 
They possess the same arts as herself. They need 
not fear to measure swords with her on the land with 
equal numbers; and there is more than one of the 
powers of Europe that can bring into the field forces 
as well organized and far more numerous than her- 
self. It is only on the ocean that her power is pre- 
ponderant. She may overrun and subjugate, by the 

er of her arms, distant countries, which have not 
felt the influence of European civilization. But in 
the quarter of the globe to which she belorigs, her 
conquests are, and must continue to be, limited to 
the points which she can touch and cover with her 
fleets. 

There is as little danger that she can ever make a 
permanent impression upon our own soil. She may 
annoy us by crossing our borders and burning our 
towns and public edifices; she may turn against our 
frontier settlements the tomahawk of the savage; 
she may, as some of her periodicals threaten, stir 
up the southern slaves to a servile war with their 
masters; she may even take possession here and there 
of a commercial town, and she may cut off our 
communication with the ocean at the principal points 


| 


| 
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Population, §c. of some principal cities. 

England. Population. Inhabited Inhabstants 
. ’ ’ ouses. to ahouse. 

London, including West- 
minster, Southwark &c. 1,476,646 196,666 7.508 
Manchester and Salford. 198,512 29,651 6.165 
Liverpool, ++++++++++++ e+ 165,175 26,732 6.419 
Birmingham, -------++---. 146,966 29,656 4.956 
Leeds, «++ -e+eeee cece cress 123,393 25,456 4.547 
Plymouth,..+--+-++++++++- 75,534 7,842 9.631 
Bristol and suburbs, ----- 117,016 18,457 6.329 
Sheffield, ----++----+++++« , 59,011 12,144 453 
ork,+++++ 26,260 4,586 6.726 
Cambridge, - 20,917 4,007 5 220 
| Oxford, -+-+++++--++eeeeee 20,649 3,426 6.027 
| Dover,..cor++eresecercees 11,922 2,094 5.690 
Edinburgh and Laith,---- 162,403 10,179 15 594 
Glasgow, with suburbs, -- 202,426 41,596 4.856 
Aberdeen, eee ce eereee cerese 58.019 5.116 11.340 
Dundee,.- St eeeeee wees 45,355 3,892 11.653 
Greenock, «+--+ ++++eeeeee 27,571 2,577 10.698 

Ireland. 

Dublin, .---- «+++ e0++eeee- 204,155 16,042 12.725 
Cork, ++++++ eereee erence ee 107,016 11,996 8.928 
Limerick, ++++++++-++++++- 66,554 7,620 8.510 
Belfast, Covcce cocces seccce 53,267 7,750 6.875 
Sligo, Core ee core ee ereses ae 15,152 2,361 6.417 
In this last table it will be seen that in two of the 
great manufacturing towns of England, Birmingham 
and Sheffield, the average number of persons toa 
house is less than 5, while in the capital, London, 
the average exceeds 74 persons to a house; and in 
Plymouth, one of the commercial towns, the average 
exceeds 9.° So in Scotland, while in Edinburgh the 
average is more than 15 1-2 persons to a house, the 
average, in the great manufacturing town of Glas- 


gow, is less than 5. 
Taking all the great towns in England together, 
the average number of inhabitants to a house is 


large fleets and armies; but in the defence of our | 6.165; in all the great towns of Scotland 8.276; and 


in all the great towns of Ireland, 8.409: making an 
) average in both islands of less than 8 persons toa 
house. 


Proportion of inhabitants §c. to territory 








No. of acres 
corresponding to 


No. of persons 
corresponding to 








Each Each Each Each Each 

person. family. | house, family. | house 

England, +--+ -+-+-- 2-463 11-747 | 13-865 4-768 5-628 

Wales, --+-++++++- 5-894 28-554 , 30-555 4-540 6-1s3 
Scotland and the 

islands, -----+--- 8-009 37-714 | 51-284 4-708 6-402 

Ireland, «----++ +++. 2-567 | 14-399 |) 15-957 5-607 6-214 


Taking the two islands together, the number of 
acres to an inhabitant is about 3 1-16. 
AGRICULTURE. 

The farms in England are in general of a medium 
size. Though there are many estates of inordinate 
dimensions, the average size of the farms does not, 
The quan- 





us, this reference to ourselves will not be deemed ir- jtity of arable and pasture land in England and 


relevant. 


turbed. But the possibility of its interruption ren- 


We have, in a former number, said that | Wales, exclusive of wastes, forests, woods, rivers, 
we hope the friendly understanding, which exists | &c., is estimated at 28.749.000 acres 
between the two countries, may long continue undis- | about 12,000,000 are devoted to tillage 


; of which 


The average produce per acre is as follows. 


This 


ders it far more desirable, than it would be under} table is deduced from the agricultural reports of the 
circumstances of ordinary interest, to see what different countries, but is not to be relied on as en- 


amount of physical power she may array against us, 
if we were to be brought into hostile collision. We 
do not apprehend such a result. We should deeply 
deplore it. But if we are to choose between war 
and a sacrifice of principle, however slight, or sub- 
mission to unjust demands, however unimportant 
they may seem in reference to our economical in- 
terests, we should not hesitate a moment in the 
choice. A firm resistance to injustice and indigni- 
ty, and an unyielding opposition to unreasonable and 
unauthorized exactions, in whatever shape they 
come, constitute a part, and by no means an uniin- 
portant part, of the moral power of a nation—a pow- 
er often more valuable than fleets and armies, for it 
often enables us to dispense with their use. 

But let us return from this digression, and look 
into the statistics of Great Britain.* 

Excluding foreign dependencies, the British Em- 
pire consists of the island of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and the smaller islands contiguous to them. 














TERRITORY. 

Great Britain. Square miles. Acres. 
England,.---+++ e+ree+ cee eeeees cere coccce 50.387 32,247,680 
Wales, stecceees seeee seeesecerces seseeees 7,425 4,752,000 
Scotland, including islands,.--------- -+- 30,238 19,352,320 

Total, «cece ce ccceee eeceeecceeee cs 88,050 66,352,000 
Treland, -.++++++ e+eeee cece ceeee: teceee eres 31,874 20,399,680 
POPULATION. 

Great Britain. Males. Females. Total 
England, -+---+++-+++++++** 6,376,627 6,714,378 13,091,905 
Wales, ----- @ eereee coves ce 394,563 411,619 806, 182 
Scotland, - - eoreces + 41,114,816 1,250,298 2,365,114 
Army, navy, Kc.,--++-+++ 277,017 277 017 

8,163,023 8,376,295 16,539,318 
Ireland, ----+-- teeeeeeeees 3,794,980 3,972,521 7,767,401 
Total, --++++++++++ 11,957,908 24,306,719 


12,348,816 


* For most of the facts contained in this article we are in- 
debted to McCulloch’s statistical account of the British Em- 
pire, published by Chas. Knight & Co., London, in 1839. 


t From the census of 1831. It was estimated in 1838 that the 





population of Great Britain and Ireland was 27 millions. 





tirely accurate. 
Bushels. Pecks. 


























BATIOY, cee eee cee eee e ween ee wane ee eeeeee nes 322 1 
Oats,.---eeeeeceeceee PTT TICCIOLE TTT TTT 37 2 
iS Sr eee 33 3 
Peas,. S000 0 Coccce coseve ceces 23 
Beans, «+++ eres ce cece ee ccc c cece eens weeweecee 25 2 
POtatoes,.« 0: cc ccrscccccesces eres coccees sesees 259 
Horses 
Estimiated number in Great Britain,---++-+++++-+++ 1,500,000 
Cattle 
Estimated No. of all sorts in Great Britain,--+---- 5,220,000 
” annually slaughtered ‘ . 1,305,000 
’ Shecp. 

Estimated No. in Great Britain vee 39,648,000 
In Ireland somewhat less than.-------+-+-- 2,000,000 
Royal Forests 
Number of acres,.-o--cee cecccecccccrencseresees 129.622 

Number acres enclosed and appropriated to grow- 
ing timber for the mavy,.- +++ + +++ + -+ee sees cree eee 38,015 
Quantity and ralue of crops, in England and Wales 
a SE * 
| - | 
| }* 7 
Crops. Acres. $3 
ge S |] Value. 
$6 
Pw ¥ 
Wheat,.---+--- | 3,800, 000 28 12.350.000 | 50s |£30,875,000 
Barley,andrye,| 900,000 32 | 2,600,000 |30s.| 5,400,000 
Oats and beans, 3,000,000 36 | 13, 500,000 25s.) 16,875,000 
Roots, «-++++++- 1,200,000 ) £25.20 
. Fw OCR S er eseel sere 3, 125, 
Clovey,.-+--++-- 1,300,000 § pr. ac | 13, 125,000 
110,200,000 | 29, 450, 000! |.£66,275,000 





To the quantity of land above stated as devoted to 
tillage, are to be added 1,650,000 acres under fallow, 
making 11,850,000 acres. 

To the above sum of £66,275,000 is to be added 
the produce of grounds occupied as gardens and hop- 
plantations, amounting to £2,250,000. It is sup- 
posed, also, that the value of some of the crops is 





tp eee ee 
* These averages exceed those given in a preceding table, 
but they are founded upon the results of recent improvements 
by the introduction of Sone manure, &c. 
+ The quarter is 8 bushels 
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under rated, and that the aggregate value of the dif- 
ferent crops in England and Wales is as high as 
£72,900,000, or, reckoning the pound sterling at 
44.80, #348,920,000. 

Produce of Grass Lands 


Estimated number of acres in England & Wales,- 

Estimated value of produce, 
This sum of £59,500,000, 

of the following items: 

Cattle 1,100,000, at £13 each, 

Calves 200,000, at £3 each, 

Shee and Lambs 6,800,000, at £1-10s 

Ww eal, exclusive of slaughtered sheep, 338, 000 packs, 
(of D40 Ibs. % pack,) at £12 each, . 

Hogs and pigs 555,000, at £1-16s. € ach, . 

Horses 200,000 full grown, annually produced, ¢ 
£15 each, 

Poultry, eggs, rabbits, deer, 

Meadow and grass for work and | pleasure P horses, - 

Dairy produce, or milk, butter and cheese see 


17,000,000 
£59, 500,000 


is estimated to consist 


£14,300,000 
600,000 
10, 200,000 


4,056,000 
1,000,000 


3,000,000 
1,344,000 
13,000,000 
12,000,000 
£59,044,000 
The total annual value of the agricultural produce 
of England and Wales, exclusive of wood, is, there- 
fore, (72,900,000 59,000,00) £135,500,000, or 

636,000,000. 
Land in Scotland, Islands. 


Acres cultivated, ---++ 0+ scrcecceeererereeereceeeees 
Acres uncultivated, «+++ +++ + cece ee one ee cerere cesses 


including 
5,643,450 
13,900,550 


Total, -- . . ee * 18,944,000 
This is exe isdn of r lakes. 
Produce of Lands in Scotland. 


Value of crops ¢ and gardens,-++ress cereee eeeeee eens 
pastt ure lan ° 
uncultivate d land ‘and ‘wood, 


£13,355,875 
7,469, 178 
2,100,000 

£22,925 ,050 

Land in Ireland 

14,603,473 
5,340,736 


+ 19,944,209 


Acres cultivated, 
Acres unimproved, mountain or bog, 


Total a ‘ wits 
This i is eX hain of Ftilns. 

Persons engaged in Agriculture. 

Families chiefly Occ apiers Laborers 

employed in employing not emp]. employed in 

agriculture. laborers. laborers. agriculture 
England,-+++++++++ 761,348 141, 460 94,883 744,407 
73,19 19,728 19,966 55, 468 
126,59! 25. 887 53, 906 87, 292 
961, 144 187,075 1638, 815 877, 167 
95.339 594,274 504, 441 


Great B. & Ireland, 1,845,473 282,414 733,089 1,441, 608 


MINES AND MINERALS. 
Coal Tons. 
Domestic consut nption and smaller manufactures, 
(183s, ) 
Production of Pig and Bar Iron, 
Cotton manufacture, setetee 
Woollen, linen, silk, &e. 
pper smelting, brass mant - ictures, 


Total,.G. Britain,- 
Add Ireland, 


17,000,000 
41,000,000 

: 800,000 
600,000 
925,000 
350,000 
500,000 


| To Holland, 

| To British North American Colonies, 
| To Russia, 

| To Denmark, 


Tin. 

The only counties in which tin is produced, are 
Cornwall and Devonshire. The principal mines are 
in the former. The whole produce of all the British 
mines, averages about 4,500 tons a year. The ex- 
ports in 1834 were about 467 tons. 

Copper. 

This metal is produced in greatest abundance in 
Cornwall. Anglesey, Devonshire and Staffordshire 
also contribute to the annual product. 

The sales of fine copper in Cornwall, at Swansea, 
and Anglesey, are considered as furnishing an accu- 
rate statement of the total produce of the British 
Empire ; the copper of Ireland being carried to 
Swansea and smelted. These sales were, in 1834, 
as follows : 


Cornwall. 
Tons. 
11,224 


Swansea. Devon. Anglesey, &c. Total. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1,530 538 700 14,042* 


Lead. 

The lead mines of England have been wrought 
from the Roman era to the present time. The annu- 
al produce is from 45 to 50,000 tons, which supply 
the home demand for consumption, and leave from 
10 to 14,000 tons for exportation. 


silver ; making an aggregate of 2)0,000 ounces, 
worth at 5s the ounce, £50,000. 
Salt. 

The annual produce of manufactured salt sent 
down the river Weaver, in Cheshire, 
sumption and exportation, averaged 365,594 tons, 
during the three years ending with 1834. This was 
exclusive of 15,000 tons sent by canals into the in- 
terior, and 27,000 sent to other works for the manu- 
facture of fine salt. The supply of rock salt sent 
down the Weaver, varies from 90,000 to 95,000 tons. 
The number of persons directly engaged in the salt 
trade of Cheshire, is about 8000. 


Other portions of E ngland produce this indispen- | 


sable mineral, though in inferior quantities. 

The annual consumption of Great_ Britain, exclu- 
sive of Ireland, is estimated at 177,000 tons, and 
about 300,000 tons are annually exported. The | 
largest consumers of British salt are the Americans. 
Some of the exports in 1533, were as follows : 


Bushels. | 


To the United States,-++-+-++ +--+ 3,924,386 


1,570,825 
1,413,052 
1,050,748 

The exports to the U. S., at 56 Ibs. per bushel, 
make an aggregate of 109, S82 8 -10 tons of 2000 Ibs. 


| per ton, exceeding one-third of the whole annual ex- | 


24,175,000 | 


Exports to Ireland, 
Do. to Colonies and foreign parts, (1837, 


900,000 
1,113,000 
26,188,000 
This estimate does not include the coal consumed 
in the manufacture of hardware and cutlery at Bir- | 
1 ingham, Sheffield, &c. 

Mr. Taylor, an experienced coal owner and onai-| 
neer, 
Northumberland alone, can furnish the present an- 
nual supply of coal for more than 1700 vears. Mr. 
Bakewell and Dr. Buckland, the geologists, consi- 
der the coal beds in South Wales as adequate to fur- 
nish England with fuel for two thousand years. In 
the West Riding of Y orkshire, and in Staffordshire 
in England, as wellas in various counties in Scotland, 
there are extensive coal beds, many of which are | 
yet untouched. 


estimates tuat the coal fields of Durham and | 


port of Great Britain. 
MINERAL PRODUCE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


The following table, prepared by Sir Chares Le- 
mon, 


the iron works, which, it will be perceived, is stated 
| by him at 100,000 tons more than the highest esti- 
mate in 1838, which we have referred to in a note 
at the foot of the preceding column. 
Estimate of the mineral produce of Great Britain, 


|on an average, of tons and prices: 


| Silver, 10,000 Ibs.—troy.++++ esse cree cree eeeeeecenes . 


| 


Quantity. Value. 
Copper, 13,000 TOMS, +++ + errr ee ere ee cere erees 

Tin, 5,500 tons, 

Lead, 46,000 tons, 

lron, 900,000 tons, ---+-.-r*- eee cereceresececeseseses 
Coa], 25,000,000 tons, 

Salt, Alum, and other mineral produce, more than-- 


| Total value probably exceeds- 


The number of persons engaged in the British coal | prsHERIES ON THE COAST OF IRELAND, 1836. 


trade is estimated at 135,000. 
Tron. 
NUMBER OF FURNACES, 1828, 
In blast. Out. Total. 
South Wales, 89 100 
Susffordshire, «+--+ 95 25 120 
Shropshire, 
Yorkshire, 
Scotland, 
Derbyshire, 
North Wales, 
Forest of Dean,--- 
Various, 


Districts. 
in 1830. 
277, 643 
212,604 
73, 418 


Total, ---++-0--065 978 90 

‘The total number of furnaces in 1830 had increas- | 
ed to 376 It is estimated that the number of per- 
sons directly engaged in the production of iron 
amounts to 69,000, and that the business provides 
subsistence for 240,000 persons. 


Principal erports of Iron in 1836, 
Rar Iron. Bolt & rod Vn. Piglron. Cast I’n. ’n Ware, Wr’t I’n. 
Tons.cwt. .ons.ewt. tons.ewt. tons.cwt. tons.cwt. tons.cwt. 
87, 536-16 >, 225-18) 33,880-6 19,891-8 643-11 36, 784-8 
Of the bar Iron, 45,811 tons (more than half) were 
sent to the United States. 


Tons produced 


| 
1832. 27 


| 


_ No. of 
Fishermen. 
47,008 64,119 


VESSELS. 
No. Men. 


1,085 11,526 9,676 


| Shore- -curing Herring, Cod and Ling Fisheries, of Great Bri- 


tain and Isles, 1934. 
| Boats, 
| Fishermen and boys manning beats, 
Cc oopers, 
Persons employed in cleaning, drying, ce 23,972 
Laborers, 


Total number of persons employed, --+-+-+++ kau aae seee+ 82,266 | 


Fish curers, 
Herring Fishery, 1837. 
TOTAL QUANTITY CURED. TOTAL QUANTITY EXPORTED. 
Barrels. Barrels. 
397,737 1-4 189,265 
: Northern Whale Fishery. 
Total ships. Tonnage. No. Whales. 
1834, 76 24,955 872 
South Sea Fishery. 
ENTERED INWARDS. ENTERED OUTWARDS 
Ships. Tons. Men. Ships. ons. Men 
9,870 565 24 8,332 735 
HARDWARE AND CUTLERY. 
Ezports in 1836. 


uns oil. Tons bone. 
8,214 42 


QUANTITY 
Tons. Cwt. Ibs. 
21,072 2 0-22 


DECLARED VALUE. 
£ e. ¢, 


2,571,318 7 0 





This aggregate was increased by estimate in 1839, to 800,- 
009 tons 


Of 45,000 tons, it | 
is supposed that 25,000 yield 8 oz. per ton of 


for home con- 


1,647,171 | 


differs but slightly from the foregoing state- 
ments, excepting in “the estimate of the produce of 


£30,000 | 
1,300,000 
550,000 — 
950,000 
7,000,000 | 
10,000,000 
1,000,000 | 


tte eee ee eee tenons £20,000,000 | 


fen In this aggregate, the produce of Staffordshire is not includ- | Cotton. Woollen. Worsted. Silk. Linen. Mixed. 
| 25 


| Of this amount, more than 12,000 tons (over half) 
of the value of £1,318,411 18s. was sent to the 
United States. 

The whole value of all sorts of iron, hardware and 
cutlery articles annually leery: in Great Britain 
is estimated at £17,000,000, and the number of per- 
sons employed, from 300, 000 to 350,000. 


JEWELRY. 

In 1836, the value of Jewelry exported was 
£338,889. The United States furnish the best mar- 
ket for these goods also. 

EARTHENWARE AND GLASS. 
Exports in 1834. 
EARTHEN WARE. 


44,015,623 pieces, declared value,- +--+ -+++++++ eeeeee 
GLass. 


£493,382 
Entered b Yy weight. At value. ba 
199,051 cwt. decl’d wal £484,690. | Decl’d val.-- £12,176 
In 1836, the value of the exports of earthenware 
was £337, 774, and of glass, £553,384. In both 
these articles, the United States are Great Britain’s 
best customer. Of the 46 millions of pieces of ear- 


thenware exported in 1334, the U.S. received over 
20 millions. 


PAPER MANUFACTURED IN 1835. 
p’d to Gov’t. 
x: «& 


Country. ist Class. 2d Class. ser 
Lbs. Lbs. 
44,713,546 14,211,091 
7,466,590 1,983,569 
1,873,625 457 ,508 


Encland, --- 
Scotland, --- 
Ireland, «+++ 


647,738 12 
105,104 3 
26,279 14 





Total U. K’g 54,053,721 16,552,163 779,122 ll 
WOOLLEN MANUFACTURE. 
Exports in 1834. 
ENTERED #Y THE YARD. 
Quantities. Declared 
Pieces. value Yards. value. decl’d val. 
1,910,086 £5,017,108 6,689,147 £551,635 £168,128 


Of the above amounts, the following are the ex- 
| ports tothe United States, the best customer of Great 
| Britain in the purchase of her woollens. 


Hosiery & 
sml wares 


ENTERED BY THE PIECE. 
| Quantities. Declared 


Decl'd val. 
545,928 pieces, 
2, 233, 134 yards, 
Hosiery, Xe. 
Total value,++-++++++e+0+ hha HON naanNny diel £1,726, 934 
The next best customer is Germany, to which the 
exports in the same year were as follows: 
Decl’d val. 


408,313 pieces, tenes see ee wrens ween ee een eeee £513,761 
| 582, 091 yards, cece ccceserscceseerscese Oeceeecseseses 463 
9,727 


Hosiery, &C.++-++++++- 
Total value,:++++++++- ++++ £565,951 

Total odes of onlin manufacture in 1837, esti- 
mated at £22,500,000. Number of persons employ- 
ed, estimated at 334,600 

COTTON MANUFACTURE. 
Cotton Wool imported, exported and entered for Consumption. 
} Quantity imp. Quantity exp. Quan. entered for 
Ibs Ibs. consump. lbs. 
1836. 406, 959, 057 31,739, 763 363, 684, 232 
More than two-thirds of these imports into Great 
Britain is received from the United States. 
Exports in 1836. 
| Manufactured goods. Twist and Yarn. 
i Decl'd val. Decl’d val. Decl’d val. 
£18,482,586 £7,844,819 £24,602,912 
In the detailed table of which the above contains 

|the principal sums, Germany stands first, the East 
India Company’s territories and Ceylon second, and 
‘the United States third on the list in the value of the 
articles exported. The value of the articles export- 
ed to Germany was £3,132,114, and of those ex- 
ported to the United States, £2, 491, 719. 
| The exports of cotton manufactures constitute one- 
half the whole exports of the empire. 

The number of persons employed in the manufac- 
ture is estimated at 800,000, the amount of capital, 
£34,000,000, and the value of the goods annually 
| manufactured, £34,000,000. 


| LINEN. 


Exports in 1837. 
Linen manufactures entered by the yard, -+--++ 55,426,333 yds. 
Declared value, £2,063,425 
Declared value of thread, tapes & small wares, 64,020 
8,373,100 lbs. 


Linen Yarn, --+- 
Declared value, --- £479,307 

The greatest consumer of British linens is the 
| United States. The exports to us in 1837 were as 
follows: 13,495,453 yards, declared value, £562,- 
|779; thread, tapes, &c. declared value, £21,818 ; 
yarn, 18,983 lbs., declared value, £1,190—total va- 
|lue, £585,787. The British West Indies are the 
| next best customer. 
| The annual value of the linen manufactures of the 
| British Empire is estimated at £8,000,000, and the 
| number of persons employed 185,000. 

SILK. 

The value of the silk manufactured goods export- 
|ed in 1834, amounted to £637,198, of which £200,- 
| 306 were sent to the United States. 
| The number of persons engaged in the silk manu- 
| facture, in all its branches, is estimated at 207,304. 

Power Looms in 1834. 


Total exports. 


eee erence 


Total. 


109,472 2,158 3,123 1,714 115,801 
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The whole number of | persons employed in all the 
branches of these four manufactures, is estimated 
at 1,526,304. 

BEER 1N 1829. 








Strong. Table. Intermediate. Am’t of —“ 
Barrels. Barrels. —- £ 
England,- 5,961,048 1,380,469 5,498 2,923,118 1 : 
Scotland, - 111,071 229,384 teens 71,786 19 5 
6,072,119 1,609,853 55,498 £2,995,905 0 10 


The beer duties ceased in 1830, and since then 

the , eed annually used has not been ascertained. 

It is believed, however, to have materially increased. 
Brewers, &c. in 1835 and 1836. 


England. Scotland. Treiand. 
1335. 1836. 1835. 1836. 1835. 1836. 
Brewers str’g b’r, 46,590 48,170 459 404 244 264 | 
a table ** - 17 10 165 198 
Retail brewers, -- 26 21 16 17 
Sellers of strong 
beer not brewers, 001 994 26 16 51 56 


Beer retailers, --- 52,941 55,192 17,026 17,385 19,649 21,283 
Retailers of beer, 


cider and perry, 38,432 45,742 
DISTILLERIES, &c. 1833 and 1834. 


ENGLAND. SCOTLAND. IRELAND. 
1833. 1834. 1833. 1834. 1833. 1834. 
Distil’ rs& Rectifiers lll 108 241 209 98 106 
Dealers in Spirits, 
not retailers, - 2,986 3,019 543 534 365 372 | 


Retailers,.-+--++++- 48,347 47,601 16,730 18,343 20,080 18,628 




















51,444 50,728 17,514 19,086 20,543 19,106 
SPIRITS THAT PAID DUTY IN 1837. 
Spirits Manufactured 
IN GUERNSEY 
FOREIGN SPIRITS. | IN UNITED KINGDOM. | OR JERSEY. 
Gallons. Netduty. Gallons Net duty. Gls. Net d’y. 
Engl’d, 4,246,146 £2,714,163 7,133,869 £2,674,900 25,048 £9,390 
Scotl’d. "120, 940 79,024 6,124,035 1,020,570 61 9 
Ireland, 39, 379 30,291 11, 235,635 1,310,765 








4,424,465 £2,823,478 24,493,539 £5,006,235 25,099 £9,399 


REFINED SUGAR EXPORTED IN 1834. 
QUANTITIES. DECLARED VALUE. 
401,044 cwt. 16, 


“The business of refining sugar is principally 
carried on in London, Liverpool and Bristol.” Ger- 
many and the Italian States are the largest consu- 
mers. 
U. States. 

COMMERCE. 
Exports from Ireland, 1825. 

Produce and manufactures of Ireland—£9,101,- 
956 ; of which £8,404,289 in value, were sent into 
Great Britain. 


* Some of the additions in this table do not correspond with 
the sums contained in the columns; but the compiler of the ar- | 
ticle had no means of correcting the errors. 





Comparatively none is exported to the) 


Value of Ruperts. 1838. 
Produce and Manufactures of Great Britain.-+----- 
In 1836, of £53,368,572 exported, £12 
in value were sent tc the United States. 
For a detailed statement of the exports of Great 
Britain, specifying different countries, see Northern 
| Light No. 1, p. 16. 


»425,605 


Roads, 1829. 
























| Length of turnpike roads, England,----------+-+- 19,798 miles. 
"6 Scotland, ereceseccceces 3,666 * 
Shipping, 1837 
Vessels. Tonnage. Men. 
England, «-+++++++++* ** 14,998 1,821,994 108,075 
Scotland, --+-+-+- eoccce 3,244 334,570 24,292 
Ireland, «----+++++--«+++ 9,694 139,363 9,865 
Isle of Guernsey, ------ 90 9,280 678 
‘e Jersey,-++++-+++ 245 21,107 2,165 
| 6 8 Man,--++-++++ 265 6,907 1,387 
| British Plantations, - 5,501 457,497 30,044 
Total, «+++ eee e cccccces 26,037 2,791,018 173,506 
SHIPPING EMPLOYED 1N 1538. 
Entered. 
BRITISH. FOREIGN 
Ships. Tous. Men. Ships. Tons. Men. 
14,347 2,505,473 137,589 7,131 983,899 53,921 
| Cleared. 
| BRITISH. FOREIGN. 
| Ships. Tons. Men. Ships. Tons. Men. 
14,207 = 2,531,577 = 144,295 7,045 1,035,120 56,069 
Families §c. employed intrade, manufactures, handicraft, §c. 
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| England,--++-+-+-| 1,182,912 314,106 
| 44,702 | 6,218 
207,259 | 83,993 
249,359 | 25,746 


430,063 


964,177 
43,226 
152,464 


298,538 


| Wales, +--o+-..-.. 
Scotland, --------| 
| Ireland, 





1,458,705 








| 1,684,232 


GOVERNMENT. 


—__ 


The government of Great Britain is a constitu- | 


tional nionarchy. The legislative power resides in 
Parliament, which consists of the King, who is he- 
reditary, the House of Lords, and the House of Com- 
mons.” It is not within the desigi of this article to 
give a detailed view of the powers allotted by the 
British constitution to the different branches of the 
government. Suffice it to say, in reference to the 
king, as the executive, that he has the sole power 


of making war and peace, the entire command and | 


disposal of the army and navy, to summon, prorogue 
and dissolve the legislature, (parliament,) and to 
confer titles of nobility ; that he is the head of the 
Church of England ; and that he has at common law, 
to coin mo- 


power to establish markets and fares, 
pney &c Ke. 

The House of Lords consists of the lords spiritual 
In 1838 it 


and temporal of the United Kingdom. 
was composed as follows : 


| Princes of the Blood Royal, 
| Dukes, ----ecceee ccceee cocee 


| Marquises, «+++ ++ +++ + eeeeee cece cree cere ceences 
Earls,++---- C000 66-0006060000600050000 000006 608 
VisSCOUNS, oo+0es ccccce scccecececsccesseecsess ° 
| Barons, WIUTTTTITITITETIIIL ETL 
Peers of Scotland, (elected each Parliament,)- 
Peers of Ireland, (of whom 7 are British Pe ers,)- tereee 28 
English Archbishops and Bishops, --------++---- tee 26 


Irish representative Archbishops and Bishops, re | 


| Total, (exclusive of the 7 Irish peers,)++++++ ereeee cee eeeeee 136 

Peers are created by writ, or letters patent. It is 
a royal prerogative, and their number may be in- 
creased at the pleasure of the crown. 


House of Commons. 


| The House of Commons, as re-modelled by the 


Reform bill, consists of 658 members. They are 
returned as follows ; . 
| In England; for counties-,-+++-++-++++errrreereeeees Dd) 
sd ‘© Umiversities, «+--+ ++ ceceee cece eeceees 4 471 
‘* Cities and Borou ehs, ccecccccscccces OSB 4 
In Wales: for counties,++-+-+--- mmm: 
‘“* Cities and hevoughe, cccccccccse 445 
In Scotland ; for COUNTIES, +--+ +++ cere ee cece ee wer eee eee 30) 53 
** Cities and boroughs, - Soccce covece ces 235 * 
In Ireland for counties, ++++++++++- weteeeeceecereeee G4) 
‘© Universities, ---+++ +++ eeeece cece eees 2$ 105 
™ « Cities and boroughs, - se eeeee eeses 39 § 
Total. cocsescecccccccccececesesece sesseercereseesssssesnses 658 


The right of voting for members of Parliament, (i. 
e. for members of the House of Commons, ) is pos- 
sessed in the several districts, by owners of freeholds 
of the yearly value of 40s., (about #9.60,) and by 
holders of leases of the yearly value of £10, (about 
$48,) and in the towns the freehold must be of the | 
yearly value of £10, to give a right to vote. 


The whole number of registered votes in England 


and Wales, in 1832, was 656, 337, and in the United 
Kingdom, 812,936, or one voter in about 29 inhabi- | 
tants ; ; the population of Great Britain, in 1831 be- 
ing, as has been seen, somewhat more than | 
24,000,000 souls. Dividing the number of elec- 


tors by the number of representatives, it gives ' 











59 


1235 dectens tol representative. In the saya 


£42,274,935 tion of political power, the people of England and 


Wales are the most favored. Thus in England one 
person in 24 can vote ; in Wales one in 23; in Scot- 
land one in 45; and in Ireland lin 115. 

Parliament cannot be continued longer than seven 
years. It may be dissolved by the king’s pleasure ; 
and it is dissolved by the demise of the c rown. 


RELIGIOUS ESTABLISHMENTS. 
Benefices, Churches, &c. in England, 1831. 


Benefices. Churches & Chapels. 
10,533 11,825 


Parishes. Population 
11,077 13,897,187 
There is, therefore, a church or chapel of the 

Church of Englanc, to every 1175 inhabitants in 














England. 
Dissenters in England in 1831 
No. Diss. cong 
Roman Catholics,-++++++ +--+ eeccee Covccccecece covese 46 
Presbyterian, ---- Coe eeee eres cesesees os ° eereee 197 
Independent, sii Galahad ee an near Reed eddie wetcRaedled 1,840 
Baptist, - Coes Ceeere cesses 1,201 
Calvanistic MEINE. od snocwies ounwdoe Lomeens eens 427 
Wesleyan Methodist », S18 
Other Methodist, «++ -cccces ceecccceecceccecece ceseee ces 666 
Quaker, «+--+ eres eee ecccee cecece 6060060664046 00020088 296 
Home Missionary and other societies,---+-++---.+++++-++ $53 
Total number of Dissenting congregations, --- - 8,446 
Kirk of Scotland 
Preshy teries. -arishes Clergymen 
sf) 1,083 1,050 
Dissenters. 
Presbyterian congregations not belonging to the esta- 
lished charchs. 0+ > 0000000000 000s cvcceces saath pie tint 551 
Scottish Episcopal churc h, ere eee ee ee 72 
Episcopal! chapels not connected with Se. Ep. Ch eane 4 
Independents, - -- ccceee Sh eee se 
Other sects, (Protestant e 65068 6s 8neve 10 
Catholic Chapels, -+- Mimarhepectimixmensearineiiess Sie 
$10 
Jreland.—Members of ferent Churches in 1934 
Retabliahed Chagahh, «cc000 s000es socces 210s c000ce : #52, 064 
Roman Catholics, «<-> cocccs coe- ss coccce coscee cee 6.427.712 
Presbyterians, «+-++++ «eseee cece ¢ Cocece cocees es 642. 356 
Other Protestant dissenters, «++++++++++ 21,808 
REVENUE. 
Income in 1837, ++-+++e+-++- £50.592,653 
This amount was dnived | from the following 
sources: 
Customs and excise,-++-++- £36.355.677 
Stamps, Cocecesccccce cosccs cosees oe 265.123 
Assessed and land tax,++++++ esses cere ee eeeeee nee 3,990,146 
Post Offi ce, « eee eee cece ee cocees coceeecseesese . . 2.339.739 
Crown lands,--«+-+ . eeeee 119.780 
Other ordinary revenues, and other T resources, +++ $22,198 
250,592,653 
Expenditures in 1837,+++++++++++++- £51,319,113 
This sum is composed of the following items: 
Expenses of collecting the revenne eteeeee £2,513,792 
Interest and management of national debt, ; 29,480,694 
Civil Gerona, civil list, privy purse,---++-+++- 1,721,034 
Justice, Co coer cecces Corecess 1.3 135 
Diplomatic, Cee eee were ewer seers eeeees sees ssseess 316.932 
Call) Meee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee 6.521.715 
an anesenanenconnss shane sn serviced natatuees 1.750.659 
Ordnance,:--- ones the ened cnmeentrenswes 1.444.522 
Bounties, &e for | prom ioling fisheries, - . 12,466 
Public works, «+++ ++ cereee cree cree eeeeee teeee 304,°9¢ 
Payments of revenue of crown lands for inprove- 
nila | Le. 4 ee ee oe 324.451 
Post Office, charges of collection, KC.-++++++ eeeee- 688.704 
Quarantine and warehousing establishments 121.700 
Miscellaneous services,--+-+-- . rete eran rene 1,491,112 


£51,319,113 

The expenditures, it will be perceived, for 1537, 

exceed the income by £726,460. The revenue for 

1840 will be found at page 16, Ist No. of the North- 
ern Light. 

NATIONAL DEB 

£792,306,442 

4nnual Charees, Interest. &e. 

£29,461 527 15s. 33d 


in 1838. 


aRMY, 1534. 
At Home ond in the Colonies 
Household Cavalry Schemmel ok 
Foot Guards, pebwene esas 66 
Cavalry of the Lise, ° 
Infantry of the Line, ----+-++++ eeseee cecece ceceee cence 
West India Regiments - ah eee anh ea 


Miscellaneous and Colonial r OTPS,+++ + 





82.516 

In India 
Cavalry of the Line, «+++ eee cece ee cere eee e ee cnc weeeee 3.156 
Infantry of the Lime, cere ee cee cere cee ewe cee neeeeee eeeeee 17,000 
108,672 


In 1815, the year of the battle of Waterloo, the 
army amounted to 250,314 men. 


NAVY, 1835. 
Rate Small 
*Ist. Od. 3d. 4th. Sth. 6th. Vesis. Tot 
Ships i in commission, 1 3 5 8 6 1B 136 «172 
‘* ordinary, 4 6 616CUSOCOMAsS8 13 69 271 


15 19 55 22 861 26 225 442 
Seamen and Marines teeta eee eneees 
CRIMES. 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Total No. of persons committed, 1837 


Males, $00.0 606060 606 6 00008 085S SO b6006S 6006 00000 cose esee 85,095 
Females, WTPTTTTTTITT TTT eecccove eoceve 24.400 
Total, «+++e+ eee eee eeeccee ° ° 109,495 


7 “Ships of Ist rate, carry ‘100 guns and upwi ards; 2d rate, 80 
and upwards; 3d rate from 70 to 80; 4th rate, from 00 to 70; Sth 
rate from 36 to 60, 6th rate, from 24 to 36.’ 
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Of this number there were committed on summa- | 


COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES—1834. 








ry jurisdiction, (for minor offences), } 


Females, sini COLONIES. 


} 
Total, -+++cccees coccccscccecs Peeesosecereresescececsess 59,364 | 


POPULATION. || Imports into U. 
| Kingdom. 
Official value. 


TRADE WITH GREAT BRITAIN, 
j NVess. to & fr’m United King. & Col. 
Outwards. 


Ships.| Tons. 





Exports from 
United Kingdom. 


a Inwards. 
Official value. 


Ships. { Tons. 





The No. of persons sentenced to hard labor, was, | “ 
39,499 


Females, --++++:eececcecccecccccccscerecseccscsorcoeses 12,780 


| 
a 
| NORTH AMERICA. \} 
| Lower Canada, 549,005) | 
| Upper Camada, «eereee ceceeeccecceee 
279 | New Brunswick, } 
. ,| Nova-Scotia, 2 | 
| 


336,461 § 
119, 457 
142,548 ) 


Total, --++ ee 





cece ccceesceseccscoseosoces §6§9 
In 1835, the number of persons committed for trial | Cape Breton, § ae 
y , Py -e Edward’s Island, 32, 292 
or bailed, in England and Wales, was 20,731 ; of | Prince Edward’s Islanc ) i 


Newfoundland, eee ee cee e ee ween eeee 60, O83 181 


£613, 598 


220,418 
88,014 285, 244 j 37,925 


, 566 353, 981 


986 | 288,180 
456 | 132,870 


£1,339, 624 989 | 290,881 
619,061 613 | 177,129 


| 143} 35,739 


17,120 || 292} 43,726 





whom 17,275 were males, and 3,456 females. The | 
result of the proceedings was as follows :— 


een | - 
14,729 | Antigua, 35, 412 
| Barbadoes, 102,912 
Dominica, - 13, 830 
Grenada, 28, 123 
JAMaiCa, «cere ee were ee were ee eeneenes 311,692 


Convicted, «ccc r ree eeeeeereeeeee 
Of this number there were 
Sentenced to death, 
a Transportation, 
Imprisonment, 9,916 


‘ce 11) ee ee 351 1 £8. BAO%R » vescceeeee eS 25, 272 
Discharged on sureties, +--+++++++ 242 St. Lucia, 1s, 148 
Sentences respited and pardoned, ------- il St. Vincent, 27, 122 
Insane, to be detained 
Acquitted, : 3,08 

- ADguilla,- +++. scecceeecccccecscecess 3, 080 
Trinidad, 45, 284 


Of 523 persons sentenced to death, 34 were exe-| permudas, -- 
cuted; 5 received free pardons ; and the sentences | British Guiana,- 
of 484 were commuted for transportation or impri- | #osduras, 


96, 502 


£1, 103, 596 


£446, 746 

645, 446 

135, 396 35, 700 f 2, $80 
315,611 90,712 10, 876 

3, 346, 359 
Montserrat, 7,659 1} 42, 080 7,212 1,281 
Ey, SSOR MP PARES SER ERS HO re mn 58 Nevis, - * 1, 422 90, 454 12, 169 2,639 
i 166,709 77,432 5,953 
110, 816 33,034 3,003 
331, 467 
Tobago, 4,901 13, 668 40, 122 y 4,814 
6, 905 | 31,719 2,077 1,011 


625, 897 
Bahamas, eresss serese cere ss creeeees 1s, 573 67.736 81,577 27 4,515 

teres .- 8,720 6,710 
, 640, 861 
3,958 | 263, 432 


| £2, 497,910 523, $65 | 1,877 | 602,515 
_— £159, 288 57 | 15,202 || 60 | 14,108 
394, 764 21,387 113 | 30, 299 


2, 193, 346 $ 78, 602 





110, 609 36 10, 509 





328, 435 20,012 

33, 909 59 : 1,802 
| 537, 090 i | 62,692 64, 243 
672, 259 43 | 11,165 12,013 





sonment. i . Total, eoeseecreeeeveeeee ee-es 
The commitments in 1835, were for the following | 
offences :— | Gibraltar, 


1. Offences against the person, : 
Of this class there were 73 cases of murder; 134 shoot- | Sierra Leone,-- 
ing at, &c. with intent to kill; 189 of manslaughter; | Gambia, - F 5 

} rape | Ceylon, 1, 157, 047 

2. Offences against property, committed with violence,--+ 1,354 | Mauritius, --- 93, 308 
Of this class there were 2s! cases of burglary; 375 of reb- | New South Wales, 60,794 
bing, &«¢ a 

3. Offences against property, committed without violence, 15,478 | Western Australia, 2, 070 
Of this class there were 424 cases of horse, cattle and Heligoland, 2,221 


2,016 | Cape of Good Hope, 


£3, 410, 107 | 
£47, 355 
| Malta & Gozo, 23, 125 14, 955 
248, 760 
466, 016 


289,917 95,937 2,774 
782, 148 
i 152, 040 
| Van Dieman’s Land, 37, 688 95,349 


£4, $18, 365 








£1, 423, 166 
589, 425 
649, 153 


794,979 $2,213 


307, 848 20, 909 
735, 825 

336, 539 
69 5, 089 
il 203 56 


12, 400 











sheep-stealing; 11,034 simple larceny, Xe. 


4. Malicious offences against property,-+++++ tree 156 Total, 1,660, 493 


£2, 086, 620 £4, 938, 164 328 | 78,857 


113, 525 








Of this class there were 67 cases of arson, (capital); 34 } 
killing and maiming cattle, &c. | Grand total, 
5 Forgery and other offences against the currency, ee —— — _ - 
6. Other qgfences not snctuded <n the aleve chesen, 1,859 The British possessions in the East Indies are un- 
20,731 | der the direction and management of the East India 
Crimes in Scotland, 1834 |Company. In a communication in another column, 
COMAUTMESY® Males. Females. Total. | entitled ‘China, and the British Empire in the 
Offences against the person, +--+++++-+ 713 72 790 | East,’’ some statistical details will be found relating 
ut — oe ° ~\tothem. The total revenues derived from these pos- 
Malicious offences against property,-- 60 sessions in 1829-30, were £21,662,310; the charges 
Forgery & off’nes against the cur’ncy, 56 |in India were £18,300,715; the interest on debts 
Other off’nes not incl’ded intheabove, 200 : | £2,007, 893; the territorial charges paid in England 
2,125 2,711 | were £1,748,740 ; and, including an additional 
Of the foregoing commitments, the resu‘t was as Charge of £213,304, on account of Bencoolen, Prince 
follows : , of Wales Island, and St. Helena, the expenditures, 
Sentenced to death, 6 on account of these possessions, exceeded the reve- 
fe me 5 nae "jn Bues from them by the sum of £1,608, 142. In 
? *semgapongn Rigid ianatansentoneasa "ea | 1834-5 the deficiency was, £2,173,854. 
Cantioned to keep the peace,----s++ss+-rrressseeeeeeeeeee 10) "Phe population of Hindostan is almost 134 mil- 
ME ose sac gomenrccsceen a eee ea .~ lions of souls, and of this number about 120 millions 
7 are under British dominion. With the exception of 
635 her possessions in the East, it will be perceived by 
2,693 | the foregoing table, that the colonial dependencies 
In this table there appear to be 83 persons unac- of Great Britain, though scattered over an immense 
counted for. Of the persons sentenced to death, 4 surface, and affording her, in almost every quarter 
were executed. ‘of the globe, points for observation and for the col- 
Crimes in Ireland, 1834. lection of her forces for offensive movements, con- 
tained in 1834 but little more than 3 1-2 millions of 
souls. In 1833-4, the expenditures incurred by Great 
Britain on account of her colonies, independently of 
Total, - srrrrserercrcececesseesccecesceescccveseceseres 21,381 her India possessions, exceeded the revenues deriv- 
Of this number there were convicted and sentenced ed from them, by the sum of £2, 364, 309. 
To death, : 197; To the foreign dependencies of Great Britain above 
F NRE cnc... cccscovsh temaenoeconasia 986 |mentioned, are to be added the Ionian Republic, 
fine. : 624 | (referred to at page 7, 3rd column of our Ist No.) 
peat which is under her protection, and has a population 
Acquitted, ... 2535 /Of about 240,000 souls. 
No bills found, +++ +--+ seeeeeeeceeeseeeeseccereesesseeees 4,593| We should have exhibited the extent of her pau- 
yas: Perism, but for the impossibility of procuring full 
: 5 se : details. Under the new Poor House system, which 
Of the 14,253 convictions, there were 49 cases of went into operation in 1834, the aggregate expendi- 
murder ; 150 of manslaughter ; 8 of arson ; 4 of for- ture has been reduced in a period of four years, 
gery ; 2,952 of larceny ; 5,143 of common assaults, | go, £7,181,165 per annum, to £4,480,621, show- 
&e. Ke. ing a saving of £2,700,542. The persons annually 
Families, Buildines, Uninhb’ta, | SUPPorted or relieved by public charity, have been es- 
2,745,336 23,462 timated heretofore at one sixth of the British peo- 
166,538 1,297 ; | ple. 
et 4,8 ’ | Heving thus surveyed the principal sources of 
3,414,175 97,327 ~—«:132,634 | power which Great Britain possesses, it only remains 
inet  Saaep pope for us to close an article, extended far beyond the 
a Fas < jlimits in view when it was commenced, by a few 
|observations. Let it not be supposed that we regard 
3008 5,833 7 — ae the extension of herdominion over distant territories, 
4.990 7,992 50 115 | by means of her vast colonial system, as an element 
6,864 8,259 62 361 of strength. Far from it. We consider it as an 
ie Shiels: aan 90,064 236 697 Clement of weakness. The greatest powers have 
Total, United King- ——— fallen victims to extended empire. Foreign posses- 
dom,++++++s+++** 5,296,411 4,820,195 2,861 173,987 | sions, those especially which are inland, and in con- 
The population of the British Empire, divided by | tact with other political sovereignties, multiply the 
the number of inhabited houses, gives one house to | chances of collision, and furnish not only points of 
about 5 6-10 inhabitants. attack, but outlets for the waste of the central power, 


Found insane, +++ +++ ccccce coccve cecccccccccsecccecesees 
NO ProseCulion,++++-sereeesereerercceccecccvcecscoccce sees 


COMMITTED FOR TRIAL. 
17,757 
24 


Females, 3,62 


Houses, &c. 1831. 
Inhabited. 
Fngland, 3,326,022 
Wales, «+++ cccceees l ‘ 
Scotland, 


Total, Gr’t Brit’n, 3,850,937 





Ireland,+++-+-«++++ 1,429,816 
Total, Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland,- 5,280,753 





4,799,241 42,635 ~—«173, 








-| 3,684,919 | £11,600,323 

















£12, 254,709 DV 3,146 | 848,517 


962, 249 

which must be put forth for their protection. The 
external growth of Great Britain has been great, far 
more so than the internal ;—and there is always 
more or less danger, where the extremities are un- 
duly extended, that they will ere long cease to feel 
the pulsations from the centre, and drop off for want 
of the vital energy which sustains them. We do not 
mean to intimate that Great Britain has reached this 
voint of inordinate and enfeebling distention. But 
in the plentitude of her strength, her condition is full 
of dangers. She is surrounded by powerful and vi- 
gilant neighbors, jealous of her increasing domin- 
ion, and animated by a secret desire, however dis- 
guised it may be, to reduce it within narrower limits. 
ler colonies pour nothing into the national treasury: 
on the contrary, they are a perpetual drain upon it. 
They furnish markets for her manufactures, but li- 
berated from the control, more or less coupled with 
restriction, which she exercises over them, her com- 
mercial intercouse with most of them would unques- 
tionably be more beneficial to her. She is over- 
whelmed with debt—a debt which her creditors 
never expect to see paid; and her people are oppres- 
ed with burdens of taxation which are almost insup- 
portable. She is, nevertheless capable of great ef- 
forts—as great, perhaps, as at any preceding period 
of her history. But with such an array of the Eu- 
ropean nations against her, as we saw twenty years 
ago against France, her naval sceptre, the sole sup- 
me of her external possessions, could hardly fail to 

e broken. Let it not be supposed that we desire 
such a calamity to befal her. We desire only that 
the thirst for territorial acquisitions should not be 
with her, what it is too sure to become—a disease, 
and a passion. She has certainly done much of late 
years for civilization, by introducing the arts she pos- 
sesses into countries less enlightened than herself— 
not, indeed, for the sake of civilization—but for the 
extension of her own power, and the invigoration of 
her stupendous systems of domestic industry. But 
with her vast dominion she has acquired some of the 
vices of extended empire. She has grown arrogant 
and impatient of opposition, prompt to resent her 
own injuries, but not equally prompt to mete out to 
others the measure of justice which she claims. 
We have, ourselves, evidence of the truth of these 
observations in an unsettled controversy between us. 
On a future occasion we may extend to it a notice, 
which would be inappropriate here. We will now 
merely add, that while we cannot but admire the 
great things she has accomplished by her money, 
her diplomacy, and her arms, we cannot see - 
thing in her condition, which a people, asking noth- 
ing but justice, and submitting to no wrong, should 
fear to meet. She has a wider dominion than Impe- 
rial Rome ever had; but she has not rivaled the an- 
cient mistress of the world, by subjecting to her 





sway even a considerable portion of the nations as ci- 
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vilized as herself. On the contrary, her external do- 
minion is, for the most part, over countries buried in 
ignorance and barbarism, and which, as they grow 
under her tutelage to a just conception of their pow- 
er, will turn against her the very weapons of civili- 
zation she has put into their hands, and throw off the 
dependence, from which they will have derived their 
knowledge and their strength. 


PERSECUTION of the JEWS of DAMASCUS. 


BY EDWIN CROSWELL. 








THE events of the past year include one of those 
extraordinary exhibitions of cruelty and persecution, 
which arise at intervals in the history of nations, and 
darken the age in which they occur. 


The Khan Astad Bastad, in the western quarter of 


the city of Damascus, is a much-frequented resort. 


There, at all hours, may be seen representatives of 


the motley population of this ancient, and in many 
respects, interesting Syrian capital.* From thence 
go out, thrice a year, with an armed escort of 2500 
men, the great caravans to Bagdad; and there, also, 
those to Aleppo sometimes gather their hosts of cam- 
els, muleteers and Arab guards. 


It was at mid-day in February, 1840, that Father 


Tomaso and his serving-man, Kaled, the latter of 


athletic frame, were seen in the most public part of 


the Kahn; the reverend father in most earnest con- 
versation with a leader of the muleteers, a sheikh, 
Iba Trieb by name. 

‘** Thou liest, creature of the false prophet!’’ ex- 
claimed father Tomaso, ‘‘and I curse thee and thy 
impious faith to the throat!’’ and the stalwart serv- 
ing-man, practically following out the imprecation, 
seized the muleteer by the throat, and held him till 
the blood started from his nostrils. 

‘** Beard of Mahomet,’’ exclaimed Abuyckych el 
Khaphar, a respectable Mahomedan merchant, who, 
with others of his creed, witnessed the scene, ‘the 
insolence of this dog of a Christian priest, passeth all 
endurance, and shall be dealt with accordingly.”’ 

‘* Nay,’’ said the muleteer, wiping the blood from 
his swollen lips and face, ‘‘ he shall not die but my 
hands!”? 

Father Tomaso was the prior of the Spanish con- 
vent at Damascus, and had resided forty years in the 
city, exercising the double functions of priest and 
physician. In the latter capacity, he visited the 

* The capital of the pachalic of this name. ‘The city, sur- 
rounded by its ramparts of black and yellow marble, flanked 
by its innumerable square towers, crowned by sculptured cra- 
nies, commanded by its forests of minarets of every form, and 
intersected by the seven lranches of its river and its number- 
less streams, extended as far as the eye could reach. It was 
a labyrinth of gardens and flowers, thrusting its suburbs here 
and there in the vast plain, encircled by its forest of ten leagues 
in circumference, and every where shaded by groves of syca- 
mores, and trees of every form and hue. The walls of the 
suburbs, which are surrounded by charming kiosks and coun- 
try-houses, in various styles of oriental architecture, glitter 
round Damascus like a circlet of gold. Her square towers, 
which flank them and which surmount their line, are encrusted 
with arabesque, pierced in ogives, with columns as slender as 
reeds, and ps ea with stone or slabs of yellow and black mar- 
ble, arranged in elegant symmetry. The tops of the cypresses 
and other large trees, in the gardens in the interior of the city, 
rise above the walls and towers, and crown them with sombre 
verdure.”’ ‘‘ The city is entirely surrounded by orchards, or ra- 
ther by forests of fruit trees, with which the vines are entwin- 
ed, as at Naples, and hanging in festoons among fig, apricot, 
pear and cherry trees. Under these trees, the earth, which is 
rich, fertile and always well watered, is carpeted with barley, 
corn, maize and all the leguminous plants which thesoil produ- 
ces. Numerous shady — refreshed by fountains, intersect 
these gardens, leading from one suburb to another, or to the 
different gates of the city. The gardens form a boundary of 
twenty leagues in circumference round Damascus.” 

“ arabian traditions represent thisc ity and its ne. .hborhood 
to form the site of the lost Paradise; and certainly I should 
think that no place upon earth was better calculated to an- 
swer one’s idea of Eden. The vast and fruitful plain, with 
the seven branches of the blue stream which irrigates it; the 
majestic frame-work of the mountains; the glittering lakes 
which reflect the heaven upon the earth; its geographical si- 
tuation between the two seas; the perfection of the climate; 
every thing, indicates that Damascus has at least been one of 
the first towns that were ever built by the children of men—one 
of the natural halts of fugitive humanity in primeval times. 
It is, in fact, one of those sites pointed out by the hand of God 
for a city—a site predestined to sustain a capital like Constan- 
tinople. These are perhaps the only two cities which could 
not possibly have taken their post in an nae from ar- 
bitrary selection, but which were palpably indicated by the 
configuration of the places. So long as the earth shall bear 
empires upon her surface, Damascus will continue tobe a great 
city, and Stamboul the metropolis of the world. On emerging 
from the desert and entering on the plains of Coelo-Syria, and 
the valleys of Galilee, the caravans of India need repose—and 
they find a spot of enchantment at Damascus. Coymerce is 
there upheld industry. Damascus is, like Lyons, one vast 
manufactory. Its population, according to some, reaches 
400,000 souls; according to others, only 200,000. I cannot de- 
cide, and indeed it is impossible to do so; one can only conjec- 
ture. In the East, there is no exact census taken, and the tra- 
veller can only judge by the eye. by the extent of the crowd 
which inundates the streets and bazaars: by the number of 
armed men who issue from the houses on the least signal of 
revolution or tumult; and the extent of ground which the hou- 
ses cover. I should myself be inclined to believe, that those 
who are inclosed within the city walls might number between 
3and 400,000 souls. But if we do not limit the town thus ar- 
bitrarily—if we include in the aggregate of its population those 
who inhabit the immense faubourgs and villages which are 
confounded to the eye with the houses and gardens of this 
enormous assemblage of human beings, I should think that 
the territory of Damascus might nourish a million.’”’—([De 
Lamartine. 


cordially received in all. The scene above describ- 
ed, occurred on the 5th of February. From that day 
to the present moment, there have been no tidings of 
father Tomaso and his servant. But alas, their mur- 
der, if such it was, by whomsoever committed, was 
the signal for inconceivable cruelty and torture—for 
atrocity such as in the history of fanaticism or extor- 
tion have never been surpassed. 

The next day it was rumored abroad that the priest 
and his man were not tobe found. Soon the cry was 
started that they had been murdered by the Jews. 
A party of Turks and Greeks came into the Jewish 
quarter, affirming that they had seen both there the 
—— evening. ‘They seized a poor Jew, a bar- 

er, and dragging him before the Pacha, accused 
him of the murder. Five hundred blows upon his 
heels, and the most cruel tortures, could extort noth- 
ing from him; until at last, the Greeks advised him 
to denounce certain rich Jews, as the perpetrators of 
the crime; and in the extremity of his suffering, he 
named seven of the most opulent Jews in Damascus. 
David Harary and his three brothers, Joack, Haron 
and Joseph, Joseph Landiado, Mussa Abulafia and 
Deka Luda. The barber stated that they had sent 
for him, and offered him 300 piastres, if he would 
| sacrifice the priest, as they required the blood of a 
Christian victim, to mix up with their bread for the 
passover. 

Improbable as this tale was, and extorted as it ob- 
viously was, through torture, the Pacha instantly or- 
dered the seven Jews to be brought before him, and 
to be bastinadoed. They protested that they were 
innocent, declaring that it was both unnatural and 
impossible that the Jews, who were strictly prohibit- 
ed feeding on the blood of animals, should indulge 
in a practice so repugnant to nature as the use of hu- 
man blood, and the indulgence in which could not 
fail to bring upon them the severest inflictions of the 
laws. The Pacha would hear nothing in the shape 
of exculpation; but ordered them to be loaded with 
| chains, and inflicted upon them barbarous sufferings, 
forcing them to remains tanding forty hours, without 
food or drink, and without a moment’s sleep, ex- 
hausted as nature was. He sent, also, for the three 
rabbins, Jacob Antevi, Aaron Arasi, and Azararia 
Halfaen, torturing them until their flesh flew off in 





large bits, in the vain attempt to extort from-them | 


the confession that they had employed human blood 
in the composition of their holy bread. ‘They de- 
nied the imputation; and said that if such were the 
custom of the Jews, no art or device could have con- 
cealed the fact from the knowledge of the world. 

it happened that when the report circulated of the 
disappearance of the priest and his servant, the Ma- 
homedan merchant, whose wrath was excited by his 
attack upon the muleteers, disappeared also. At first 
the suspicion of the murder of the merchant was al- 
/so thrown upon the Jews; but the attention of the 
public being arrested by the shop of the merchant 
being and remaining closed, the door was forced 
| open, and the man was found dead, hanging in his 
shop, the door being carefully secured from within. 
The Jews at that time expected that an investiga- 

| tion would take place, and that it might then appear 
| that the merchant, in consequence of their dispute, 
was the murderer, either by Limeelf, or together with 
the ill-used and enraged muleteers, or others; and 
that he destroyed himself to avoid torture and dis- 
grace. But no investigation took place, nor was 
the muleteer ever even subjected to an examination. 

Bones having been found in a sewer, in the Jew- 

ish quarter, were at once declared to be the remains 
of human victims, put todeath for their blood. Vain 
were the denials and protestations of the accused; 
| until a commission of medical men and surgeons, 
| charged by the local authorities with the examina- 
tion, declared that the bones were those of animals, 
and had been long deposited there. 

There are ten Jewish synagogues in the city of 
Damascus, and they maintain schools and a higher 
institution of learning. The Pacha, having exhaust- 
ed the torture upon the fathers and the rabbins, pro- 
ceeded to the college, had the children thrown into 
prison and chained; prohibited their being seen by 
their mothers, and allowed them but an ounce of 
bread and a glass of water a day, each; hoping that 
maternal solicitude and anguish might lead to some 
disclosure or confession. 

A generous-hearted Jew, in the warmth of indig- 


nant feeling, ventured to assure the Pacha that the | 


calunny of the human blood had been discarded by 
|all the powers of Europe, as alike unnatural and 
| groundless; and that to inflict such cruelties through 
| an accusation wrenched from an individual by in- 
| supportable torture, was not the dictate of mercy or 
justice. This Jew was beaten, by order of the Pa- 
| cha, until he expired. 
| A young Jew, of opulent parents, ventured to af- 
firm that he saw the priest enter a Turkish house, on 
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Catholic, Armenian and Jewish families, and was | the evening of his disappearance, and he died of the 


bastinado, under the hand of his merciless execu- 
tioner. 

An astrologer declared he had discovered that 
the servant had been killed by Raphael Farki, Nathan 
Levi, Aaron Levi, Mordecai Farki and Aarrkes di 
Listone. The two first were arrested immediately ; 
the others effected their escape. 

The banker Farki, unable to endure the tortures to 
which he was subjected, embraced Islamism. 

During these proceedings, the demoniac spirit 
which seemed to impel the civil authority of the pa- 
chalic, pervaded all classes. The Gentile, whether 
Greek or Catholic or Mahomedan, united in the ge- 
neral denunciation of the unhappy Israelite. Youth, 
nor hoary age, nor sex, was spared. Fresh rumors 
were continually thrown out to inflame the public 
mind; so that the popular ferment might come in aid 
of the rapacity of the government. Not a voice was 
raised in behalf of the miserable objects of this per- 
secution. Bands of infuriated men patrolled the 
city, in search of rumor; and every trifle was tor- 
tured into ground of accusation, or proof of guilt. 
The Jews, shrinking from the tender mercies ot this 
fell spirit, were only seen as they were dragged forth 
from the recesses of their dwellings, by the myrmi- 
dons of authority, or the instigators of outrage. 

Hitherto, the torture, however diabolical, had 
wrung the false admission from only the poor barber. 
The Pacha now proceeded in person with six hund- 
red men, to the Jewish quarter, and ordered the hou- 
ses of the accused to be demolished, under the pre- 
tence of expecting to discover the dead bodies. Ha- 
ving made no discovery, he proceeded to farther 
atrocities. He caused the prisoners to be drogged 
by their sexual organs to a sewer, near the palace, 
and thrown into it. From thence they were drawn 
out, to be tortured afresh. Unable to endure the tor- 
ment, they at last confessed to a participation in the 
murder, and the use of blood. Thus nearly a month 
of inconceivable horror, (for this was the end of Fe- 
bruary), added to these barbarities the self-condem- 
nation of the innocent. How it proceeded, the fol- 
lowing extract, from the relation of David Solomons, 
will show:— 

** Sunday. March 1st.—The two brothers, David and Tet- 
skhack Arari, were again brought up for further trial, when 
they again deny their last day’s confession of guilt, which 
they say, was extorted from them by torture, and made in 
the hope of a speedy execution, instead of an excruciating 
and lingering death. The remaining five were now ail 
brought up; and let humanity shudder, and turn her 
eyes from the retined bloodshed that was nuw executed—a 
bloodshed, however, not by quickly despatching, but by de- 
moniacly extracting the life of innocent men by torments not 
inflicted on the most guilty, and more than a brute beast 
could bear. TVetskhack and David Arari are again reduced 
to make their former confessions. Mussa Abulafia, is now 
tortured to give up the blood; he then said, ‘I have secre- 
ted it at home, in my house.” The French consul, always 
alive to cruelty, then accompanied Mussa Abulafia, to his 
house, followed, as usual. by large crowds, and Mussa Abu- 
lafia, having now undertaken to give up what he never pos- 
sessed, unlocked a cupboard, and feigned to examine it. He 
then asked his wife, who was in despair all this while to sce 

her hushand so lacerated, and apparently quite beside her- 
| self, ‘ What have you done with the blood !’ The poor wo- 
| man, as ina fit of frenzy, exclaimed, ‘ what blood had you?’ 
| He answered, ‘I have blood, only give me a knife, and you 
| can take my life’s blood. and then say this is it.’ It is stated 
that when the French consul heard this, he, like a mad man, 
| attacked both Abulafia and his wife. He then laid a rope 
round his neck, threatening to strangle him; and in the at- 
tempt to pull the rope, he laid his poor victim prostrate at 
| his feet; and not satisfied with this, it is related that he 
| dragged him about in the court-yard with the rope around 
| his neck. The French consul then ordered both M. Abu. 
| lafia and his wife to be conducted to the court of the Pacha.’ 
| Such were the scenes, with variations, which, par- 
tially arrested in March, broke out afresh in April, 
| and were not finally put an end to until the remon- 
strances of other governments induced the Pacha of 
Egypt, the then nominal head of the pachalic of Da- 

| mascus, to interpose for the protection of the Jews. 
The facts on which this statement is founded, are 
| derived from the publications and correspondence, 
j}at the time, and from a volume published in London, 
/soon afterwards, by Mr. Solomons,* to whem allu- 
| sion has already been made. Mr. S. is a resident « f 
London, an educated and intelligent Israelite, of high 
character and standing. Moved by the sufferings of 
his brethren, he proceeded to Damascus, for the cou- 
ble purpoze of investigation and vindication, in rela- 
tion to the charges urged against them. The first 
duty was discharged in person, and with intrepidity, 
on the spot; and the other ably performed in the 
| work referredto. The utmost ingenuity of prejudice 
or cupidity, could discover nothing to furnish the 
least color to the accusations, absurd and improha- 
ble, on which the persecutions were founded. 
‘fore I quit the affairs of Padre Tomaso, (says 
“* Mr. Solomons, ) I would notice that, on my arrival 


ro 
x” 





* An account of the recent persecutions of the Jews at Da- 
mascus, with reflections thereon, and an appendix; by David 





Solomons, Esq. 
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: uP 
“at Damascus, March 30th, and having some know- | condition, wanderers they knew not whither, it was | 
yet less repulsive than the wantonness and cruelty of | 


‘ledge on the subject, I challenged any one to pro- | fo } 
; : ‘description, the fabulous marvels of the power and 


‘duce a single well-founded suspicion against the 


«* Jews. to show a reason why they were arrested; | 
At the same time I strong- | 


‘which they could not. 
‘‘ly protested against the calumny that the Jews use 
‘*human blood, and was able to refute certain false 
‘allegations, which had been circulated; such as, 
‘that Jews dipa handkerchief in Christian blood, dry 
‘it, and burn it to ashes; and the day after a Jew- 
‘ess is married, these ashes are strewn on a hard 
‘boiled egg, which is eaten by the young couple. 
‘* This invention, I] am grieved to say, gave rise to 


‘*new tortures and new investigations concerning | 


‘<the murder of the monk, which for the last month 
‘had been considered as settled.”’ 

The London Monthly Review pursues the subject 
of the probabilities, in the absence of all proof, of 


the criminality of the Jews, and reasons very con- , 


clusively against it: 

‘* The Jews of the present day are much too calculating a 
race to commit so dreadful a crime as that of the murder of 
Father Tomaso, for they are as much atiached to their indi- 
vidual safety, as they are to the gains of commerce. 
Jew is not vindictive, for the sake of mere vengeance; his 
vengeance is never the result of a pecuniary consideration, 
and is never practiced to gratify the mere passion of re- 
venge, or the love of retaliation. We should say. that of all 
men, the Jews are the least calculated to commit murder, and 
that an xanecessary murder (which this, if there be one 
atall, of Father Tomaso evidently is,) is totally incompatible 
with the prudence, the caleulating habits, and the disposition 
of the Jews. But to think that several thousands of Jews 
could all know that a Christian was to be murdered upon a 
particular day—that the assassination was to take place at the 
house of a rich Jewish merchaut—that any one of the fra- 
ternity was enabled to proceed thither and witness the deed if 
he chose—that a barber was coolly sent for and offered a 
price to murder the victim—that the blood was caught in a 
silver vessel, and conveyed quietly through the streets to a 
neighbor's house—to attach credence to all this, is to mani- 
fesi a greater degree of credulity than even characterizes the 
Jews themselves; and their credulity, if we may believe the 
Roman satirist, was proverbial; Credat Judaeus Appella, non 

To imagine that if two or three, or even seven Jews, 
had determined upon the commission of this crime, that they 
would permit its intended consummation to be absolutely 
bruited abroad, is ridiculous in the extreme. The confes- 
sion was wrested from the mouths of the miserable men by 
the fullowing means 


ego. 


Ist. Flogging. 

2d, Soaking persons in large tubs of cold water, in their 
clothes. 

3d. ‘The head machine, by which the eyes are pressed out 
of their sockets. 

4th. Tying up the tender parts, and ordering soldiers to 
twist and horribly d.spose them into such contortions, that 
the puor sufferers grew almost mad from pain. 

Oth. Standing upright for three days, without being al- 
lowed any other posture, not even to lean against the walls; 
and when they would fall down, were aroused up by the by- 
standing sentinels with their bayonets. 
seing dragged about in a large court, by their eats, 
untul the hlood gushed out. 

7th. Having thorns driven in between their nails and the 
flesh of their tingers and toes, 

Sth. Having fire set to their beards, till their faces are 
singed 

9th. Having candles held under their noses, so that the 
flame rises up into their nostrils. This last brutality was 
one night earried on with such pitiless perseverence, that 
the wax dropped on the poor sufferer’s breasts. It was in 
the ngit, and the Pacha being present, could no longer en- 
dure the sight. He thei went away, but put no stop to it.” 

The interposition of our own government to arrest 
these persecutions, was in accordance with the ge- 
nius of our institutions and the spirit of the age. It 
was warmly seconded, at the tine, by the sentiment 
of the country, and will be recollected with gratifi- 
cation. Mr. Forsyth, the American Secretary of 
State, addressed our charge d’affaires at Constanti- 
nople, and our consul at Alexandria, expressing 
his anxiety that the active sympathy and gener- 
ous interposition of the government of the Uni- 
ted States, should not be withheld from so bene- 
volent an object, and instructing them to employ 
all their good offices and efforts to thisend. ‘In 
“common with all civilized nations, (said Mr. 
‘I°.) the people of the United States have learned 

‘with horror the atrocious crimes attributed to the 
** Jews of Damascus, and the cruelties of which they 
‘have been the victims. The President fully parti- 
** cipates in the public feeling, and he cannot refrain 
‘*from expressing equal surprise and pain, that in 
“this advanced age, such unnatural practices should 
**be ascribed to any portion of the religious world, 
‘‘and such barbarous measures resorted to in order 
‘*to compel the confession of imputed guilt. The 
‘‘ offences with which these unfortunate people are 
“charged, resemble too much those which, in less 
‘‘ enlightened times, were made the pretexts of fana- 
‘tical persecution, or mercenary extortion, to per- 
‘*mit a doubt that they are equally unfounded.” 

It is now three hundred and forty-nine years since 
the expulsion of the Jewsfrom Spain. Barbarous as 


rth 
th 


the edict was, which despoiled an entire people, and | 


sent them forth, age, infancy and manhood, with un- 
distinguished barbarity, unsparing alike to sex or 


" | e . «6 | 
lhe | under a charge not less improbable in itself, nor, un- 
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infliction that has stained the times in which we live. 
The revival of learning, of which the world had al- 
ready passed the dawn, and the spread of Christiani- 
ty, Were not yet felt in their enlightening and liberal- 
izing influences. It was comparatively a dark age. 
| Nearly all over the world superstition and fanaticism 
seemed to have gathered asa pall. In Spain, the in- 
quisirion was at the zenith of its power; and its en- 
vines were no less omnipotent than cruel. ‘Thomas 
Torquemada, not inaptly denominated the first-born 
‘of hell, was the Inquisitor General. Persecution and 
eXxpatriation, were the natural fruits of such combi- 
nations. But that a similar spirit should exhibit it- 
self in the most revolting persecutions, and in barba- 
rities worthy of the inquisition, in this advanced age, 
has excited the wonder and moved the indignation 
of the civilized world. 

We must look back, indeed, to a still darker and 
| ruder period for its counterpart. Five centuries ago,* 
if the Jews were not accused of the use of human 
blood, as an ingredient in their sacrifices, they fell 


‘fortunately, less dire in its consequences. The 


swarms of lepers that sprang up, as it were, the off-| 
| spring of the crusades, were accused, in France, of | 
‘having poisoned the springs and wells; and they, in| 


turn, accused the Jews of instigating and urging 


them to the commission of the crime, as the means | 


of destroying the Christians. The convictions were 
nearly all from confessions extorted by torture. Phi- 
(lip of France issued an edict, condemning to the 
| flames all who had shared in the conspiracy. It car- 


| ried death and desolation into the habitations of the | 


| Jews. Many of both sexes were burned—one hun- 


dred and sixty in one day, in a single large pit, | 


'digged for the sacrifice; and forty died in prison, in 
a single night, by their own hand or that of their se- 


lected executioner, from among themselves—but all, | 
| however tortured into previous confessions, renoun- | 
Let it} 


ced them in death, as extorted calumnies. 
/not excite surprise that the bigotry or cupidity of 


the nineteenth century has chosen for its model the | 


|sanguinary bigotry and proscription of the four- 
}teenth ; for it 1s characteristic of man, that in ail 
jages, these qualities assume the same features. 

The present year has wrought great and favorable 
changes in the condition of the Jews at Damascus. 
The restoration of the holy cities to the government 
of the Sultan, the expulsion of Ibrahim Pacha, and 
the cessation of the war between Mehemet Ali and 


|the Sublime Porte, or rather the Allied Powers, for | 
the possession of Syria, have arrested the progress | 
jof the persecution, and restored the unhappy sub- | 
jects of it to more than their usual exemption from | 


Joutrage. The sultan Abdul Medjid has issued his 
| hatti sheriff, proclaiming a general and ample recog- 
| nition of their political rights and privileges. While 
'a degree of liberality has prevailed among the agas 
{and other educated portions of this great capital, 
, there is no population in the world where the preju- 
dice against the Jew and the Christian, is more in- 
veterate than among the mass of its Mahomedan re- 
|sidents. Their fanaticism is of the most excitable 
kind, and their hatred of the European, whether Is- 
,raelite or Christian, always excessive, and easily in- 
flamed to atrocity. Now, however, perhaps by the 


force of the reaction, a sense of wrong, possibly of 


regret, having taken the place of the late barbari- 
ties, there is already less than the ordinary restraint 
jamong the Jews and other dissenting sects. It is 
| said even that the appearance of poverty and desti- 
|tution, which it has been the policy of the inhabi- 
tants of the Armenian, Jew and Christian quarters 
| to assume, as the mask under which they preserve 
| their wealth and protect their persons, are giving 
| place to a freer and bolder enjoyment of the immu- 
| nities of citizens.t A recent occurrence exhibits, in 
a striking and agreeable manner, the extent of this 
ichange. Gen. Jochmus, commander of the allied 
| military forces in Syria, entered Damascus after its 
evacuation by Ibrahim Pacha. While there, Cap- 
tain Churchill, of the British army, arrived from 
|Constantinople, bearing the hatti sheriff from the 
Sultan to the Jews. 
‘enthusiastic joy, and with every manifestation of re- 
spect. An entertainment was given to him at the 


house of Signor Farki, the chief banker of Damas-' 


!cus, whose acceptance of Islamism, under torture, 
| has been already stated, but whose renunciation of 
it, when no longer in personal peril, it is due to him 
to mention. It was attended by all the British and 
Austrian officers of Gen. Jochmus’ staff, and by the 
chief Jewish residents. The guests were receive. 


by Signor F. and a deputation of the principal Jew- | 
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{ The present governor, Jussef Amet, is sa‘d by his litera) 
course towards Christians as well as Jews, to have won the 
confidence and respect of the forcign residents. 


He was received by them with | 


ish merchants, at what may be said to be the palace 
of the former, a princely residence, realizing in the 


splendor of the Jews of Bagdad, and of the magnifi- 


cence of the Prince of the Captivity, said to be the 


supreme head of the Jews of the East. The banquet 

was truly gorgeous, prefaced a l? Europ en, with 
covers for eighty persous, and in the most costly 
manner that oriental opulence and taste could sug- 
gest; and the evening scene in these vast and noble 
apartineuts, the effulgence of the lights, the music, 
the orange trees, the fountains, and finally the fe- 
male members of the Jewish community, lovely and 
captivating, gave to it an airof romance, rather than 
reality, in a city so recently the theatre of trial and 
suffering. At the close of the evening, Col. Church- 
ill addressed the assembled guests, through an inter- 
preter, congratulating them upon the success of the 
application to the sultan, to procure for the Jews of 
the Levant and Syria a full recognition of their po- 
litical rights and privileges, and claiming for his 
own government, not only an active and generous 
sympathy in their behalf, but efficient friendship, 
during all their calamities, and a powerful auxilia- 
ry in their deliverance. ‘‘ Yes, my friends,’’ ex- 
claimed Col. C., ‘‘ there was oncea Jewish people ! 
famous in acts and renowned in war. The beautiful 
plains and valleys, which are now tenanted by the 
wild and wandering Arab, in which desolation has 
fixed her iron stamp, once revelled in the luxuri- 
ance of their fertile and abundant crops, and resound- 
ed with the songs of the ‘daughters of Zion.’ May 
the hour of Israel’s deliverance be near at hand! 
May the approximation of Western civilization to 
this interesting land be the germ of her regeneration 
and of her political existence ; may the Jewish na- 
tion once more claim her rank and station among 
the powers of the world! The descendants of the 
Maccabees may yet prove themselves worthy of 
their illustrious ancestors!’? The speaker was in- 
terrupted by cries of ‘‘Inchallah! Inchallah! May 
God grant it! May God grant it! To England alone 
| we look! To England alone we look !” 

Doubtless the whole proceeding, so far as it was 
English, was not less a matter of policy than of hu- 
manity ; it was, nevertheless, a scene of absorbing 
interest, and created a great sensation in Damascus. 

It took place on the Ist of last March, one year af- 
ter the depth and greatest severity of the persecu- 


| tions ; and several of the victims of those atrocities, 


/who were yet suffering from their effects, were 
| present. 





[For the Northern Light.] 
AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN 
THE EAST. 


CHINA 


BY JAMES TAYLOR. 


| The following brief view of the present condition 
}and resources of China and the British Empire in 
| the East, is mainly condensed from notes made dur- 
ing a residence in those remarkable and interesting 
countries : the statistical details being derived from 
sources of undoubted authority. 

| The empire of China has long been distinguished 
| for its duration, extent, population and polity. Chi- 
| na has been known as a kingdom among the nations, 
for a period commensurate with the records of au- 
thentic history. 

Its extent from the point of contact with the Bur- 
man empire, onthe south-west, to the sea of Ochotsk 
on the north-eastern boundary, embraces forty de- 
grees of longitude ; and from 21° to 41° of north la- 
titude, forms‘a compact area of nearly one million 
three hundred thousand square miles. 

The population of China is considered, on autho- 
| rity deemed credible, to exceed three hundred mill- 
ions, or about one-third part of the human race! 
The two united provinces of Quang-tong and Quang- 
si, under the jurisdiction of a Tsong-too, or Viceroy, 
whose residence is in the city of Canton, contain 
upwards of thirty millions of inhabitants—equal to 
the — of Imperial France! 

The government of this great empire is styled pa- 
_triarchal ; in essence jealous, despotic and arbitrary. 
Parental authority being the model or type of politi- 
cal rule in China, the Emperor is called the father 
of the empire ; the Viceroy—of the province over 
| which he presides ; the Mandarin—of the city which 

he governs ; and the father of every family is the ab- 
solute and responsible ruler of his own household. 
The bamboo, or bastinado, the national instrument 
for the infliction of punishment, is administered ac- 
cording to a regulated scale of offences, on all male- 
factors ; without regard to age, rank, dignity, oF 
station—whether civil or military! The principle 
_of strict subordination and control pervades not only 
‘the system of government, but every relation of pri- 
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vate life. As the magistrate controls or is responsi- land 40 feet high ; constituting a remarkable mani- 
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ble for the conduct of the inhabitants of his district, | festation of human effort and human folly. 


so the master of each family is supposed to control, 
and is required to be responsible for his relations, 
connections and dependants : and however despotic 
the operation of such a principle may appear to us, 
in the estimation of the Chinese it is considered as 


one of the first requisites of good government, and | 


the sure test of a civilized people. 

The Chinese code of laws is hostile to political 
freedom, and individual independence ; but for the 
repression of disorder, and the steady coercion ef a 
vast population, it may be deemed mild and effica- 
cious ; excepting as regards offences against the go- 
vernment, which are avenged with excessive and 
atrocious severity Persons convicted of high trea- 
son are put to death by slow and protracted torture ; 
all their male relations are indiscriminately behead- 
ed, their female relatives sold into slavery, and all 
their connections residing in their families relent- 
lessly put to death. 


The prevailing religion in China isa refined poly- 
theism, blended with the doctrines of the metempsy- 
chosis The material universe ; the sun; the moon, 
called the ‘‘ great light,’’ and the ‘‘ evening light ;”’ 
the principal phenomena of nature, as the clouds, 
the rain, wind, and thunder—are objects of worship ; 
each having its presiding deity. The followers 
of Confucius are pantheists, venerating the God 
of heaven, and inculeating the practice of the 
moral virtues. No hierarchy, or priesthood, is ac- 
knowledged by the Confucian or government reli- 
gion. 

The Chinese honor their dead ancestors, sacrifice 
at their tombs, burn incense before their images, and 
invoke their spirits as capable of conferring temporal 
blessings. 

The Chinese are a cheerful, good humored, indus- 
trious, orderly, and peaceable people ; very obnox- 
ious to the imputation of insincerity and deceit, and 
saturated with inordinate national pride. It is a 
maxim of the Chinese government that “‘ barbari- 
ans’’—and so they are pleased to designate the peo- 


ple of all other nations—‘‘ are to be ruled by mis- | 


rule, like beasts, not like native subjects ;’’ and the 
deportment of the populace at Canton towards fo- 
reigners is often offensive and insulting. It has long 


been the wretched policy of the government to sti- | 


mulate and cherish this overweening and silly im- 
pression as to their national superiority. 

The internal commerce of China is immense ; but 
no data exist on which to found even an approxima- 
tion towards a probable result. The foreign trade 
centres in the port of Canton, and embraces a great 
variety of valuable and useful commodities, of which 
teas and silksare the principal staples. The foreign 


The grand canal extends from Tien-tsin, near Pe- 
king, to Hong-chou-foo in Chekiang, about six hun- 
dred geographical miles ; a work of vast importance 
to China as connected with the conveyance and dis- 
tribution of the numerous and valuable products and 
exchanges of the country. 

The climate of China is various and in general sa- 
lubrious ; the soil fertile and under a high state of cul- 
tivation. Very few horses, or any animals for the 
purposes of labor, carriage, or drait, are to be seen ; 
few domestic animals are kept, unless for food. In 
the general absence of wheel caniages and horses 
the least possible ground is occupied by roads. There 
is Comparatively no meadow cnltivation whatever ; 
little is raised for the food of cattle, almost all for 
man ; still the overgrown population of the country 
tre:.ches severely on the limits of subsistence. Much 
poverty and destitution exist; there is but a very li- 
mited consumption of animal food among even the 
higher orders, and the lower subsist almost exclu- 
sively on the productions of tillage. 

The armed forces of China are estimated at seven 
hundred thousand men; but these are chiefly mili- 
tia, and the regular troops are exceedingly unwar- 
like, and very inefficient. ‘Their arms are chiefly 
matchlocks and bows and arrows: in fact, the sci- 
ence of war is yet in its infancy in China. The po- 
licy of China, as regards her foreign relations, is ex- 
clusive, sellish, anti-commercial, jealous, and re- 


strictive. The position of all foreigners at Canton | 


has ever been insecure and irksome, subjected to 
the exercise of the caprice and exactions of needy, 
giasping and arbitrary officials. Should the British 
triumph in their contest with China, of which | 
have no doubt, the condition of the people of all na- 
tions visiting China will be greatly ameliorated ; and 
their intercourse with the Chinese placed on a basis 
of much greater security, honor and advantage. But 
these considerations are trivial in comparison with the 
brilliant and encouraging prospect which now begins 
to dawn, of the advancement and progress of Chris- 
tianity and civilization in that benighted land. Those 
who have implicit faith in the eventual triumph of 
the Christian religion, in its diffusion and prevalence 
“even unto the uttermost parts of the earth ;’’ 
who are convinced that it constitutes ‘‘ the glory and 
defence of nations ;’’ that ‘‘ righteousness exalteth a 
nation,’ and that ‘‘ peace and happiness, truth and 
| justice,’’ follow in the beneficent train of ‘ religion 
| aud piety,’’? must mentally survey the passing events 
and political movements in China and Northern In- 
| dia, with emotions of hope and exultation; well 
knowing that the banner of the Cross, upheld by the 
faithful and devoted missionary, will speedily be 
displayed there, as Providence may see fit to pre- 


trade of China has fluctuated so greatly of late years | pare the way. 


that no definite statement of it can be rendered. For 


some years prior to 1838, about sixty millions of | 


unds of tea were exported annually from Canton. 

he value of the direct trade with England, in im- 
ports and exports, amounted to about twenty-five | 
millions of dollars annually ; that with British India, 
inclusive of opium, about thirty-five millions ; with | 
America about eighteen millions ; and with all oth- 
er parts of the world about ten millions. Still it 
is the opinion of many who are familiar with the 
Chinese character aud policy, that the consideration 
of revenue and advantage accruing from even such 
a trade, will not be permitted to superinduce the to- 
leration of any species of foreign interference, cal- 
culated to disturb the existing order of things in the 
celestial empire. 

The gross imperial revenue amounts to about two | 
hundred millions of dollars annually, of which not | 
one half reaches Peking; and this revenue is de- 
rived from the land tax, salt tax, Customs duties, | 
excise, taxes on the transit of goods, and many other | 
items of severe exaction and injurious imposition. | 
The gabelle, or salt duty, isenormous. Mr. Barrow | 
estimated the quantity of salt in depot at Tien-tsin, 
near Peking, as seen by the British embassy, at six 
hundred mitlions of pounds ip weight! ; | 

Notwithstanding the extraorlinary progress that | 
has taken place during the eighteenth and the pre- | 
sent century of our era, in the arts, sciences, and li- 
terature, the vast empire of China has made no ad- | 
vance whatever. In science the Chinese are mere | 


On the 3lst December, 1600, an association was 


| furmed in England, entitled the Governor and Com- 
| pany of Merchants of London trading to the East In- 


dies. This corporation began their career in India 
by establishing a factory at Surat; and for nearly a 
century made little progress, in consequence of the 
powerful competition of their Portuguese and Dutch 
rivals. In 1702 a new charter was obtained, a more 
vigorous organization determined on, under the sim- 
ple but significant title of the ‘‘ United Company of 
the Merchants of England trading to the East Indies.”’ 
About this period the ‘‘ Company”’ obtained a grant 
from the ndson of Arungzebe, of Calcutta and 
two adjoining villages, with leave to exercise judi- 
ciary powers over the inhabitants, and to erect for- 
tifications. And this in fact may be said to have 
been the origin of the British East India Company, 
as regards power and influence in the East; a 
‘*Company”’’ constituting the most distinguished 
commercial association of anciént or modern times, 
which has since that epoch extended its sway over 
the whole of the Mogul empire, and is at this time 
the paramount dominant power among the states of 
Asia. 

The British possessions in the East now extend 
from Cape Comorin in latitude 8° N. to Cabool, in 
Afghanistan, 34° N.; and from the Indus on the 
west, to the Brahmapootra on the east ; comprising 
eleven hundred thousand square miles, and inhabit- 
ed by one hundred millions of native subjects, and 


sciolists ; still literature is greatly cherished and pa- | forty millions of tributaries and allies! A country 
tronized among them. Literary distinction consti- | so vast in extent, embracing every :ange of climate 
tutes the passp: rt to office and to advancement in the | excepting the arctic, altogether nnvivalled in its ve- 
service of the state; the educated officials of the | getable productions, is rich also in mineral resour- 


empire being in fact the real arist cracy of the land. ces. Gold, silver, and precious stones abound 


The most imposing and distinguished monuments 
of art in China, are the great wall and the imperial | 
canal. The great wall is said to be fifteen hundred 
miles in length, twenty feet high, twenty-five feet 
thick at the base, diminishing to fifteen at the plat- 
form. The towers are forty feet square at the base, 


in many parts of the empire. Diamonds of great 
lustre and value are found in Bundelkund, Berar, and 
Viziapoor. Sapphires, onyxes, amethysts, rubies, 
marble and alabaster, lapislazuli, rock salt, common 
salt, iron, copper, tin, coal, sulphur, nitre, and 
naphtha, abound. 


It is the opinion of some of the mos* intelligent 
and judicious thinkers, that Hindoostan, with so vast 
an extent of fertile soil, such varied modifications 
of climate, and peopled by so many millions of tract- 
able and industrious inhabitants, is capable of sup- 
plying the whole world with every species of tropical 
production ; production in fact being only limited by 
the demand—such as cotton, opium, indigo, rice, 
sugar, tobacco, silk, spices, teak wood, sandal wood, 
and drugs. Jn this opinion, convictions arising trom 
personal observation and reflection constrain me to 
concur. In the article of indigo the product is al- 
ready adequate to the supply of the commercial 
world. ‘The proximate cause of the inferior quality 
of the cotton and tobacco of India, is the existing 
deficiency of capital, but as soon as our market shall 
be shut against the cotton fabrics and merchandize 
of britain—and already as regards cotion goods, our 
market is second in importance to Brazil—British 
capital will be so directed that a preference will ob- 
tain for the products of their own industry and soil, 
and our cotton will be neglected. This result will mea- 
sureably be the necessary effect of a renewed and in- 
creased tariff. Let tHE SouTH LOOK WELL TO 
THISIN SEASON. The enormous concentrated cap- 
ital and wealth of England, combined with her pre- 
eminent skill and n.echanical industry, will be 
brought to bear, in Asia, in opposition to our inter- 
ests. Already great efforts are making in India to 
improve the quality of the native cotton. All our 
improved mechanism for cleaning the cotton wool 
from the seed has been introduced ; the best seeds 
have been imported from this country and from 
Egypt; American artizans and planters are now em- 


ployed there in the cultivation and preparation of 


cotton, at high rates of compensation; and it de- 
pends mainly on ourselves whether we shall retain 
or abandon a market for this our ereat agricultural 
staple, equal to seventy millions of doilars annually ! 

A liberal system of commercial policy will re- 
dound to our advantage ; restriction and prohibition 
will assuredly accelerate the consummation which 
we deprecate. 

The possession of the home market by the north- 
ern manufacturer will prove a sorry compensation 
to the planter for the loss of such a market abroad. 

We ought not to forget the truism—‘‘ if we do not 
buy we cannot sell ;’’ and although the modern doc- 
trine, that high duties make cheap goods, may 
through the influence of extrinsic circumstances, for 
a season, or during an emergency, seem to be veri- 
fied, yet as a principle it is undoubtedly fallacious 
and injurious. 

The average annual amount of er- 
ports of merchawndize and treasure from 
Bengal, Bombay, and Madras, to G. 

sritain, the Continent of Europe, and 
North and South America, has been 
estimated at 

Ditto of imports from ditto to ditto, 
anual average, 

Maritime trade of India with China, 
Burmah, Siam, Eastern Islands, Persia, 
and Austral Asia, annual average 

Trade of Ceylon, Singapore, Ma- 
lacca and Penang, do. 8,000,000 

There is perfect freedom of trade in India ; no re- 
strictions on European or native industry, and re- 
markable facilities for the prosecution of mercan- 
tile enterprize. In British India there are but four 
public banks, viz: two at Calcutta, one at Agra, and 
one at Bombay, with capitals amounting to about 
twenty millions of dollars. The shares of stock are 
generally ata considerable premium, and the divi- 
dends average upwards of ten per centum per an- 
num. Private banks, or shrofis, are numerous, and 
the interest of money, except at the presidencies, 
averages about twelve per centum per annum. 

The revenue of British India, derived as in China, 
from a land tax, monopoly of salt in the Southern 
provinces, customs and excise, amounts to one hun- 
dred millions of dollars annually. Various terures 
obtain in the different provinces ; but the rate of one 
half of the gross produce of the soil, deductine fif- 
teen per cent in favor of the Zemindar or landLold- 
er, may be deemed the general rule. The greater 
part of this imimense income is expended in India. 
The English East India Company, it is supposed, 
draw annually from the revenue of the territories 
which they administer, upwards of iifleen millions of 
dollars, constituting a direct and substantial arnual 
transfer from the income of India to that of England ; 
and to this may be added at least two millions more 
for remittances, as saving’s on private account ; and 
those remittances are made in specie, merchandize, 
or bills of exchange. 

Hindoostan consumes annually about twenty mill- 
ions of dollars in value of British manufactures. 

The British military forces in India constitute, af- 

! ter the Russian and French armies, the largest stand- 
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THE NORTHERN LIGHT. 











ing army in the world. ‘There are at present in ser- 
vice : 


| adminstered, and effective government, has operated 
| beneficially ; and nothing can be more evincive of the 


| throughout Europe. If it fails, the fate of the laboring classes 
| in England may considered as settled for years. It is not 
probable that any thing short of a revolution can, in that case, 


27 regiments of the line, national or queen’s | attachment of the natives of India to the government | relieve them of their burdens. 


troops, of which 4 are light dragoons ; maintained at 
the charge of the East India Company : 

6 European regiments, Company’s troops, equal 
to the national or queen’s regiments : 

152 regiments of native infantry : 

21 regiments of native cavalry ; which, together 
with about twenty thousand artillery men and engi- | 
neers, compose an effective army attached to the | 
three presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, 
of about two hundred thousand men. And they 
greatly err who judge of the Asiatic character or 
prowess in arms, from the miserable specimens that 
occasionally reach our shores as Lascars on board of 
merchant ships. The soldiers of the native regi-_ 
ments of India, enlisted at the north, are physically | 
powerful and robust ; and being recruited from the 
great caste of Hindoos who are hereditarily destined 
for warlike life—the Sipahees—are proud, and dar- 
ing, and enduring. The native regiments are in ge- 
neral officered by Britons, from the rank of Captain 
upwards; are thoroughly disciplined and equip- 
ped; and, as regards the field of operation—in Asia 
—are equal to the soldiery of any nation in the world. 

The Indian navy consists of one frigate, four brigs, 
and several smaller vessels built of teak; em- 
ployed in protecting the country trade, and as pack- 
ets and transports; besides several heavily armed 
steam frigates, and nine armed steamers averaging 
800 tons, with complements of upwards of one hun- 
dred men, which are employed in conveying what 
is called the overland mail from Bombay to Suez. 
The distance is about three thousand miles, and the 
voyage out and in, is accomplished in about forty 
days. Intelligence by this route is now conveyed to 
England in thirty-five days. 

My remarks have already occupied so much space 
that [ shall be under the necessity of omitting some 
of the most important and interesting features of In- 
dian society and history, and shall confine myself toa 
few additional observations of a general nature. 

The Hindoos are a mild, passive, tractable, indus- 
trious, and contented people, protected in the rights 
of person and property by the faithful administration 
of a judicial system, partly according to the insti- 
tutes of ancient Hindoo law, and partly derived from 
British jurisprudence. The Company’s servants are 
in general, in an eminent degree, well educated, 
well bred, and well principled. Great efforts have 
of late years been made by them in the diffusion of 
education and useful knowledge among the people 
of India ; and the inveterate prejudices and hateful 
orgies of the Hindoo religion have in many impor- 
tant instances given way before the light of reason 
and Christianity. The sacrifice of children to the 
Ganges, and the burning of widows on the funeral 
pile of their husbands, no longer pollute the annals 
of Brahrninical superstition. A very general desire | 
for the acquisition of European learning and science | 
pervades the minds of the upper classes. 
colleges have been endowed by opulent Hindoos 
for that purpose, one of whichisat Benares, the very 
seat and strong hold of Hindoo priestcraft and idola- | 
try. The college of Fort William at Calcutta was 
established in 1800, under the auspices of that en-| 
lightened statesman, the Marquis of Wellesley, then 
governor-general of British India, with a view to the 
thorough education of those servants of the East In- 
dia Company who are destined to discharge the im- 
portant functions of magistrates, judges and ambas- 
sadors ; and as he said ‘‘ to establish the British em- 
pire in India on the solid foundations of ability, in- 
tegrity, virtue and religion.’? The studies pursued 
in the College of Fort William are numerous and 
important ; among others the Arabic, Persian, San- 
scrit, Hindoostanee, Bengalee, Mahratta, Tamula 
and Canara languages ; Mohamedan law, Hindoolaw, 
ethics, civil jurisprudence, English law, political 
economy, history, the modern languages of Europe, 
Greek, Latin and English classics, mathematics, &c. 
The Hertfordshire College in England is on the 
same plan, at which young men are prepared for of- 
ficial station in India. 

In the year 1814 an ecclesiastical establishment, 


under the immediate auspices of the British govern- | 


ment, was formed in India, and the Bishop of Ma- 


dras, in a letter recently received, says, ‘* You will | 


be gratified to hear that our beloved church is aris- 
ing like a great refresher in India; and that through 
God’s blessing on the faithfu! labors of our clergy, a 
pure and genuine Christianity is making unquestion- 
able progress through the country, wherever there is 
a chaplain or amissionary.”’ The sway of the Brit- 
ish in India _is undoubtedly benign, and the condi- 
tion of the Hindoo in progress of gradual ameliora- 
tion ; the change from anarchy, misrule, civil dis- 
sention, and almost perpetual war, under their na- 


Several | 


as it is, and also of the sense of intrinsic strength on 
the part of their rulers, than the following signal and 
peculiar facts. 


Ist. India is held in subjection to a foreign yoke | 


by her own troops, paid with her own money : — 

2d, A degree of liberty approaching to licentious- 
ness, is allowed in the expression of public sentiment 
on all subjects, through the medium of the press: 
and 

3d. The aggregate number of Britons in Hindoos- 
tan, even inclusive of the troops of the line, does 
not amount to sixty thousand persons, whereas the 
subjects governed exceed one hundred millions ! 


In reference to the contest now pending between 
the English and Chinese, the latest information is 
that the Emperor of China had declined to ratify the 


convention entered into between his own accredited | 


commissioner, Keshen, and the British plenipotentia- 
ry, and had decreed that the English should be driv- 
en into the sea and forever expelled from the celes- 
tial empire ; whereupon the British had attacked and 


possession of Canton; the troops occupying for the 
present the foreign factories. ‘The foreign factories 
are the buildings usually occupied by the foreign 
companies and residents—forming in fact, as re- 
gards architecture, the finest part of Canton ; and ex- 
tending from the river, in streets, a considerable 
distance up the suburbs, to within a short distance 
of the city wall. Possession of the factories com- 
mands the river and city. It is also stated that the 
admiral in command had proceeded in a steamer to 
Calcutta, in order to confer with the governor-gene- 
ral of British India, as to ulterior measures. Lord 
Auckland, the governor-general, is a perspicacious 
statesman, of great decision and energy, whose ac- 
tion will be prompt and effective ; and it is to be 
presumed that he will forthwith expedite a strong 
reinforcement, which, after communicating with the 
authorities in charge at Canton, will proceed to re-oc- 
cupy Chusan and to take possession of Peking! At 
Peking negotiations hereafter, in all probability, will 
be conducted ; and terms of peace, reparation and 
redress dictated to the ‘‘ son of heaven’’—the ‘ten 
thousand years !”’ 

The Chinese have no capacities for war ; their de- 
fence consists in their numbers and the impractica- 
ble nature of their country from a want of roads. 
Should they decide to act on the defensive and to re- 
tire before an advancing enemy, the British could do 
little more than assail their cities on the coast; and 
taking possession of Nankin blockade the mouth of 
the imperial canal and of the great river Yangtse- 
keang, thus intercepting supplies and superinducing 
extreme distress ; as Peking and some other cities 
in the north are dependent for subsistence on the 
southern provinces. But it is more probable that 
discontent and disaffection among a suffering people, 





|and the ignominy of invasion by a ‘* barbarian’’ 
| race, will so operate on the feeble mind of the reign- 


ing emperor as to lead to an acceptable and advan- 
tageous arrangement. As regards teas, it is not 
likely that = uantity which could affect the mar- 
ket, can reach this country during the present year. 


CONGRESS. 


Copnress has now been more than six weeks in session, and as 
yet the only acts of legislation which have been consummated, 
are an act granting to Mrs. Harrison, the widow of the late Pre- 
sident, the sum of $25,000, and another making appropriations 
for the expenses of the extra session. A bill repealing the inde- 
pendent or sub-treasury act, as it is variously denominated, has 





epresentatives. Inthe House, two bills have been passed, one 
providing for the distribution of the proceeds of the public lands 
among the States, and the other providing for a loan of 12 mil- 
lions of dolls., at 6 per cent. int. for a period not exceeding three 
years; but neither has yet been acted on in the Senate. The 
bill introduced by Mr Clay of Kentucky, to create a U. States 
Bank, is the principal subject of discussion in the latter body, 
but it has not heen brought to a close by a final vote. The di- 
versity of opinion, which prevails on the subject, renders it ex- 
foomeety uncertain what may be the issue of the pending deli- 
rations. 








GREAT BRITAIN. 


Sivce our June No. was issued, the British Ministry have been 
defeated on several important questions in the House of Com- 
mons. The most significant vote was on a resolution introdu- 
ced by Mr. Peel, declaring that the ministers did not possess the 
confidence of Parliament, and that their continuance in office 
was at variance with the spirit of the constitution. The reso- 
lution was carried by a majority of ove. Lord John Russe! ha- 
ving taken a few days for consideration, announced his inten- 
tion to advise a dissolution of Parliament. A new election is 
to take place, and active preparations for it are in progress. 
The ministers, after their defeat, did not bring up the proposed 
modification of the corn laws. The new elections will turn 
mainly upon this great question; and it will be the most im- 
portant and interesting canvass England has seen; involving, 
as it will, in its issue, the fate of a measure which is intimate- 
ly connected with the welfare of the masses, on the one hand, 
and on the other, with the restrictive system she has long en- 





tive rulers, to a system of stable, well regulated, well 


forced against other nations. The progress and result of the 
canvass will be watched with great interest in this country, and 


easily captured the forts at the Bogue, and had taken | 


assed the Senate, but has not been acted on in the House of | 





McLEOD. 


The application to the Supreme Court of this State for the dis- 
charge of MeLeod, has been denied, and he is, by the decision 
of the Court, ‘‘ remanded to take his trial in the ordinary forms 


| of law.”’ 
Editorial Notices. 


<7" Several comunications, with the names of the writers, 
have been received, and will appear in our August No. They 
have been excluded, together with much other literary mat- 
ter, by some articles of a graver character in our present 
No. which could not be postponed. 


Incrpents or Traver ww Centra, America, Cuiaras, anv Yuca- 
tax. By Joun L. Steemens, Author of “‘ Incidents cf Travel in 
Egypt, Arabia Petrea, and the Holy Land,’”? &c. Harper and 
Brothers, New-York.—lt is with sincere pleasure that we wel- 
come the re-appearance of Mr. Stephens before the public as a 
writer of travels. There is a charm in his writings, which all 
who have read them, feel, but few, perhaps, have thought of 
analyzing. We believe it to be owing principally to the entire 
absence of all pretension and all efiort. He describes every- 
thing he meets with, precisely as he sees it, aiming to make his 
descriptions accurate rather than to embellish them with the or- 
naments of language or fancy. He is effective because he is natu- 
raland unafiected. In this respect his writings may be compar- 
ed with the paigtings of the best masters, which make no vio- 
| lent impression upon us, like more gaudy but less faithful pie- 

tures, for the very reason that they are precisely like the na- 
| tare we have seen or can imagine; and it must be confessed 
| that this is the perfection of writing as well as painting. Mr. 
| Stephens in 13839 was sent by our government on a special mis- 
| sion to Central America. Availing himself of the opportunity 
thus afforded, he traversed Central America, Chiapas and Yu- 
catan, and explored the architectural remains of that portion 
of our continent, which have given rise to a variety of specula- 
tions among antiquarians. He visited eight cities, containing ev- 
| idences, in their ruins, of a high degree of skill and cultivation 
in their architects; and he comes to the conclusion, after a de- 
liberate consideration of all he has discovered, that these re- 
mains are not of so great antiquity as has generally been sup- 
posed, but that they are ‘‘the creation of the same races who 
inhabited the country at the time of the Spanish conquest, or 
some not very distant progenitors.’’ He has invested the subject 
with new interest, and will doubtless stimulate more thorough 
investigations than he had it in his power to make. 

Mr. Stephens’ work is, in all respects, of the highest value 
and interest; and it is enriched with numerous engravings from 
drawings by Mr. Catherwood, who accompanied him, contain- 
ing exact representations of these remains of other times. The 
publishers, the Messrs. Harpers, have, in the execution of the 
work, done their author ample justice. It is a beautiful speci- 
men of the American press. It is in two octavo volumes, con- 
taining together 1100 pages; and on arriving at the end, the 
feeling will be universal, that the farewell, which the author 
extends to his readers, may, at no distant day, be exchanged 
for another greeting in his itinerary character. 


IceLanD, GREENLAND AND THE Faror Istanps—Harper and Bro- 
thers, New-York.—This is a well-written and very interesting 
book. The countries to which it relates are comparatively lit- 
tle known, and the information it contains is, therefore, the 
more valuable. Iceland is in magnitude secondary only to Great 
Britain among the islands of Europe, and it abounds in physical 
features of the highest interest. Its geysers and fiords give it a 
distinctive character; and its volcanoes are among the most 
remarkable in the world. All these are described, together 
with its topography, and the history of its occupants from the 
earliest period. The accounts of Greenland and the Faroe 
Isles are also exceedingly interesting and instructive. We hope 
to see this vclume in the next district schoo) library serivs. 


Tue Martyrs or Scrence, on THE Times oF Gatiteo, Tycno 
Braue anv Kerrer, sy Sim Davin Brewster—Harper § Bro- 
thers, New-York.—The lives of these three great cotempora 
astronomers, by a writer distinguished in the walks of science 
and philosophy, is a valuable acquisition to the literature of the 
day. Two centuries and a half ago, each of these illustrious 
individuals was carrying on his nightly communications with 
the heavens, and opening to the world new views of the number 
and nature of the bodies, by which they are peopled. Each was 
in turn a victim to the ignorance and superstition of an age 
which they had immeasurably transcended in true science 
These lives are all interesting, and admirably written. That 
of Tycho Brahe is full of incident, and exhibits in striking co}- 
ors the instability of fortune. At Uraniburgh, or “the efty of 
the Heavens,”’ in the island of Huen, he lived in regal splendor, 
Pee his astronomical investigations with unremitting ar- 

or and toil, and entertaining, at the same time, the most pow- 
erful ——— of Europe as his guests. From this scene of 
honorable labor, he was driven by the enmity of his country- 
men. He died in a distant land; and in the iceed, which was 
the theatre of his usefulness, there is now scarcely to be found 
a trace of the magnificent structures, which the munificence of 
his patron and sovereign, Frederic the 2d, of Denmark, enabled 
him to consecrate to his favorite science. 
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